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Hotes. 
A WALL OF HUMAN BONES. 


Walls formed of human bones are not unfre- 
quently to be met with in some of the ancient 
cemeteries in the South of Ireland. A remarkable 
one, the remains of which may still be seen, was 
some years ago in the avenue leading into the 


Franciscan abbey of Kilcrea in the county of 


Cork. This ditch was composed of the bones of 
the legs, arms, and vertebrz, the interstices being 
filled up with the smaller bones. It was about 
forty feet long, seven in height, and six broad. 
At present these remains have become partly dis- 
solved from rain and exposure to the weather, 
and covered over with moss, nettles, and other rank 
vegetation. These bones owe the regular order 
in which they are placed to the following cause: 
About eighty years ago an aged woman of ex- 
tremely weird aspect, and it is said of unsound 
mind, suddenly made her appearance in the vici- 
nity of the abbey, and after a short time took up 
her abode in an unclaimed and untenanted yault, 
which she appropriated to her own use. She 
always seemed to avoid intercourse with the 
people around, and though she scarcely ever spoke 
to any person, yet the hospitable and good-natured 
neighbours occasionally supplied her with cooked 

tatoes and a little milk. She was often seen to 

rink of the water of the Bride, the brook that 
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ripples by the ruin. Seldom seen in the day- 
time, when darkness set in and silence reigned 
around she emerged from her charnel-house, and 
occupied a considerable part of the night season 
in collecting the bones of generations long passed 
away that lay scattered up and down through the 
abb y, and arranging them in the order we now 
find the traces of them in the ditch. The skulls 
she disposed of in the small Gothic windows of 
the choir and chancel, the frontal organs looking 
on the outer world. A more ghastly sight could 
scarcely be conceived, yet she fitted them in so 
compactly that one window remained intact till 
within a few years ago, when, on a stormy night, 
it was blown in, and these fragments of frail mor- 
tality were scattered by the wind. 

The only tradition that the country people 
possess of the history of this mysterious woman— 
for some old people lately deceased remembered 
her in their early years—is, that she came from 
the North (this is that quarter of the compass 
from whence is supposed to proceed much that is 
supernatural). After living here entombed for 
about two years, surrounded with a vague reputa- 
tion for sanctity, and much respected—for she 
always refused money, and scarcely ever roamed 
beyond the precincts of the abbey—she suddenly 
disappeared on a Christmas morning, and wa 
never after heard of. 

‘She went back to the North,” replied a 
comely country girl to my inquiry whither she 
went, as she blessed herself and prayed that 
she would never see anything worse than her- 
self. An old inhabitant of the place told me 
over twenty years ago that he saw her sepulchral 
chamber after her disappearance, and the pecple 
could not muster sufficient courage to examine it. 
It was lined with old coftin-boards, and fragments 
of shrouds composed her scanty covering and her 
pillow. 

Buttevant Abbey.—In the crypt of this abbey are 
piled up in regular order the bones of those gallant 
Irishmen who fell at Knocknanos (Cnoc na n-os= 
the Hill of the Fawn), Nov. 13, 1647. This place 
is in the barony of Duhallon, co. Cork. (Ordnance 
Sheet 23.) Tiere Lord Inchiquin met Lord Taaf, 
who commanded the Irish army. Four thousand 
men fell on the field and in the pursuit. Their 
bones remained for nearly a century and a half on 
the ground, when they were first removed to the 
cemetery, and subsequently to the crypt of the 
abbey. I examined these bones, and found many 
of them with the deep gashes made by the broad- 
swords, some almost severed half through; in- 
dentations made by bullets were visible in the 
skulls, and other indications of a hardly contested 
battle. Beneath the hill of Knocknanos is a valley 
through which the Awbeg, the Mulla of Spenser, 
winds its gentle course. 

Timoleague Abbey.— Some years ago a large 
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ditch of human bones was to be seen here. I 
could not ascertain anything about their history. 
Bantry.—In the Franciscan abbey of this town, 
which beetles over the sea, an old man about 
ninety years ago took up his abode in the tomb of 
one Handcock. He was never seen in the day- 
time, but at night wandered about the cliffs and 
sea-shore collecting shellfish, on which he chiefly 
subsisted. He was also said by some to have been a 
man of weak mind, whilst others asserted that he 
was undergoing some severe penitential ordeal. An 
old lady, some years deceased, told me she saw 
him when she was a child. 
to form a ditch of bones when he was discovered 
by some relations, who carried him off to the fast- 
nesses of the Glengariff Hills. 
curious tribe of diminutive people that then in- 
habited these remote places. They wore red 
cloaks, which they used to dye by some process 
only known to themselves. They always went 
by the name of Ranties. I am told that they 
have quite disappeared before modern civilisation. 
Their history is most curious. R. C. 
Cork, ‘ 


A GENERAL LITERARY INDEX: INDEX OF 
AUTHORS: HERMES TRISMEGISTUS. 

A correspondent has asked (2™ S. xii. 87), 
“Can any correspondent inform me where I can 
find the Cosmogonies of the Eastern Nations? ” 
Hitherto there has been no reply, and I shall 
therefore expatiate at greater length on this 
homogeneous topic. 

The old Egyptian notion is preserved in Sermo 
Sacer, lib. iii. 
"Hy oxéros Gmrepor, &c. 





There a 


was 


He had commenced | 


He belonged to a | 


ness or Night. Had Sanchoniatho believed the god Jevo 
to have been the creator of mankind, he would probably 
have mentioned him in the beginning of his Cosmogony.” 
(Jackson, ibid.) 4 
“In these annals the primitive tradition is corrupted 
partly by ignorance, and partly by misinterpretation of 
symbolic characters used in Ammonian temples... . . . 
rhe pure traditions in this curious extract are the crea- 
tion of the first pair, and the discovery of fruit by Zon, 
or the first woman. But in opposition to these eminent 
writers we attribute the part, which attributes the crea- 
tion of Zon and Protogonus to a generative union of the 
wind Colpias and his wife Baaut, to a physical allegory, 
arising from misinterpretation of the symbols which the 
Ammonians used in recording traditions. The word 
Colpias, for instance, by Sanchoniatho called a wind, is 
a compound term derived from the Hebrew Col-pi-jah, 
or voice from the mouth of Jehovah. The word Baaut, 
on the other hand, according to Bochart, in the Pheeni- 
cian language may have signified Night; though we 
think with Fourmont that the word used was Bohu, 
which signifies vastitas, or a rude unfashioned mass, 
Thus the pure tradition, contained in the primitive ode 
or poem, undoubtedly possessed by Moses, if represented 


| by symbolic or pictorial characters, is divisible into three 


(Patricii, p. 9; Parthey, c. iii. | 


boundless Darkness upon the deep or abyss, and | 


water, and an xthereal intelligent Spirit acted by 
divine power on the Chaos; then a holy Light 
issued forth, and the elements were compacted of 


the moist sandy substance, and all the gods dis- | 


tributed the seminative principles of things. 

“This account is very like that given by Sanchoniatho 
for the doctrine of Taaut or Hermes, but adds the divine 
creative Power. (Jackson, ut supra, i. p.11.) “ Sancho- 
niatho says from the wind Colpia and his wife Baau two 
mortals were begotten, called Protogonus (first-begotten ) 
and Zon (or Life). 
wind Colpia to mean the voice or the mouth of God (or 
Jah) as if it was Col-pi-Jah. (Bochart, Geog. Sac. lib. ii. 
¢.2.) But I think it not very probable (though the con- 
jecture is very ingenious) that the wind called Colpia 
should have the derivation assigned by Grotius [de Veri- 
tate, i. s. 16 | and Bochart, because it seems inconsistent 
with the account of a cosmogony pretended to be ac- 
counted for without a God or Providence, or any divine 
Agency ; and Sanchoniatho supposes deified men [the 
Deastri] to be the supreme Gods. It was therefore, I 


think, the Greek name of one of the winds he had just 
before spoken of, and might be that which Aristotle calls 
Sveyos ¢yxodnlas, a wind breaking out of a hollow or | 
dark place (Lib. de Mundo), and agreeably to this sense 
@ Sanchoniatho called the wife of this wind Baau, Empti- 





Grotius and Bochart understand the | 


parts: first the symbol of Jao, Jevo, Jah, or Jehovah, in 
the act of breathing on on and Protogonus, according 
to Gen. ii. 7; secondly, a material space, from which 
on and Protogonus are rising, endowed with life ; and 
thirdly, the figures of Zon and Protogonus. Now when 
the primitive ode or poem [committed to memory] was 
lost, and symbolic writing was superseded by syllabic, 
the exposition of the symbol representing Jao or Jehovah 
breathing was forgotten, and consequently the Ammo- 
nians lost the tradition, “ God breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life.” In progress of time the doctrine of 
two principles or natures, one spiritual and the other 
material, from whose union arises the variety of forms 
observed in the universe, was generally adopted. This 
doctrine, we have reason to think, being inseparably con- 
nected with the belief in a mundane soul — the first cor- 
ruption of the doctrine of the true God—prevailed in most 
eastern nations. In Bactria, for instance, after the reform- 
ation of the Magian religion by Zoroaster, it yielded in 
some measure to the sublime conceptions of his great genius 
( Zendavesta, trad. par Perron, t. iii. 358, 9.) In Egypt 
it is found in the physical union of heaven and earth. 
(Diod. Sic. lib. i. in prine.* And in India it prevails in 
the later Vedas, from which it was borrowed by the 
sect Douitam +, and became the base on which Capela 
built his system of philosophy. Hence we think that in 
Sanchoniatho’s Cosmogony the word Colpias or Colpijah 
is the spiritual principle, and Bohu, or space, the maie- 
rial. Now, when the meaning of the different symbols 
in relation to each other was irrecoverably lost after the 
invention of syllabic writing, the attributes of each 


* According to Sanchoniatho, the wind, 7d rvedpa, 
embraces Chaos, and thus generates Mot or Mud, and 
from Mot sprang the genesis of all things. Mot has 
been supposed to signify the Greek Demeter (T M7), 
the Egyptian Isis, Earth or the passive Principle, Zeus 
or Jupiter, the Egyptian Osiris, the Heaven the active 
Principle. Cf. Plutarch de Js. et Os. cum comment. & 
Squire, passim. On the Egyptian and other Oriental 
Cosmogonies, see Priaulx, Quest, Mos., and the authori- 
ties referred to in Replies to Essays and Reviews, “ The 
Creative Week.” = 

+ “ The tenets of the sect Douitam consist in admitting 
two real substances or natures, the Deity and Matter, to 


| which he is inseparably united.” 
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symbol would suggest a physical interpretation. If for 
instance Jah or Jehovah was represented as breathing on 
Zon and Protogonus, and on and Protogonus as rising 
from a rude or unfashioned mass, their production would 
be attributed to such physical causes as wind and matter. 
Hence supposing that the names of Jah and Bohu were 
preserved by tradition, the breath pro ceeding from the 
mouth of Jah would be physically explained by the wind 
Colpijah, and by Bohu, a mass, as his wife, to denote the 
union of an active and passive cause in producing the 
first pair.”—“ Primitive Traditions of Heathen Nations” 
(Fraser's Magazine , 1840.) 

We now return to the secret doctrines taught 
in the Mysteries of the Egyptians, as we learn 
them from the Sermo Sacer, and from the Her- 
metic Creed, which was transcribed by Jamblichus 
from the Hermetic books. This extract in his 
work De Mysteriis Agyptiorum, sect. viii. c. 2, 
has been reprinted by Jones of Nayland in his 
Answer to Bishop Clayton's Essay on Spirit, who 
furnishes not only the original, but a translation, 
and the most satisfactory exposition of this and of 
the other heathen trinities. Although short, I 
shall not subjoin it, because it will be found in 
the Ancient Fragments published by Cory, Lon- 
don, 1828. Of the hypostases of Plato, see supra. 

“Among the ancient heathens (he observes, pref. 
p- xiv.) the Chaos was an object of veneration ; it was 
looked upon as the first great principle, and usually occu- 
pies the first place in those creeds which bear a trinitarian 
aspect. The other persons of the Triad are equally mate- 
rial: the second is frequently the Sun, or the Light, or 
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rather Ether, the Soul of the World, or the great Patri- | 


arch himself; and the third, the Host of Heaven, the 
Stars, the Soul of the World, or the consecrated Demons. 
There was a foundation of Materialism, on which was 
raised a superstructure of Idolatry.” 

“ Our Thoth seems to have had wit enough to see that 
the distinction of religious worship into supreme and in- 
ferior, and assignation only of the latter sort to creatures, 
was not sound enough to bear the weight of the practice 
of worshipping them ; and therefore he wholly waves it, 
and chose rather to found it upon a bolder assertion that 
the world made itself, and consequently supports itself. 
He knew that if this were prov'd, which he endeavour'd 
to do, there would be sufficient reason to justify the wor- 
ship of the universe, or any of its nobler parts, as the 
stars and heroes, which was the old .gyptian religion.” 
Cumberland's Review of the Cosmogony, p. 287. 

“In the classic ages of Greece and Rome appeared a 
race of philosophers who, while they submitted to su- 
perstitions which they sometimes scorned, must be al- 
lowed to have lifted up their minds to truth, as high as 
unassisted reason might avail. A Christian may despise, 
as rank idolatry, the weakness or hypocrisy, which could 
bow down before the imag s, and pray to the departed 
spirits of their patriarchal Divi, either as agents or inter- 
cessors ; but he must admit that their aspirations towards 
the first great cause soared far above materialism, and 
were wholly directed to a sublimer object of veneration. 
By them the ancient creeds were made to speak a loftier 
language, which was foreign to their original import, and 
upon the promulgation of Christianity they were again 
remodelled and refined into a further resemblance of its 
mysteries, And such has probably been the fate of the 
Hermetic creed before us.”—Cory, ut supra. Cf. Francisci 
Georgii Veneti de Harmonia Mundi totius Cantica Tria, 

- “BIBLIOTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


| but now belongs to Mr. Popham Seymour. 


THE MARQUIS OF HASTINGS'S LIBRARY 
AND THE CONWAY FAMILY. 


The following extracts may be of interest to 
the inquirer upon the subject. The first extract 
explains how the valuable library came to be re- 
moved from Moira House, in the county of 
Armagh, to Donnington Castle, the ancient seat 
of the Earls of Huntingdon, where Thomas Moore 
had the full advantage of it, as related in his 
Memoirs. 

The second extract gives some account of the 
original acquisition of the Conway estate in the 
North of Ireland, and the first connection of the 
Conways with the Rawdons. The estate in ques- 
tion is now that very extensive one, of some sixty 
thousand a-year, consisting of the town of Lis- 
burn and the country around it, the property of 
Richard Seymour Conway, Marquis of Hertford. 


“Tt was on the 19th of February, 1798, that Lord 
Moira tvok his seat in the Irish Parliament, and made 
his celebrated motion for conciliatory measures. I had 
before that been admitted into the society of the Countess 
dowager of Moira and Huntingdon, a lady distinguished 
by advantages greater than her high birth—those of a 
cultivated and solid mind, stored with the richest trea- 
sures of erudition. My brother had long been acquainted 
with Lord Moira, and had a great respect and attach- 
ment for him. Among the persecuted Catholics of 
Armagh were many tenants of his lordship who had 
made choice of me for their advocate. So violent was 
the government party against him, that the-peep-of-day- 
boys had committed outrages in his town of Ballynahinch, 
and one of the ladies pointed out to me a house of a prin- 
cipal inhabitant, perforated by a musket-shot which they 
had fired into the windows in the night. Besides this, it 
was said and believed that General Lake had declared 
that some town must be burned in the north, and the 
best to begin with was Lord Moira’s. 

“And so great were his Lordship’s apprehensions that 
he transmitted to England his family library, one of the 
most precious to be found in the possession of any indi- 
vidual,.”—Memoirs of William Sampson, an Trish Exile, 
written by himself, p. 57. 


The title of the pamphlet from which the next 
passage is taken is given in full, as being in itself 
instructive and illustrative of Irish history : — 


“That great wealth which England has acquired by 
the improvement of the Woollen Manufacture is owing 
to the Walloons, to whom Queen Elizabeth gave the 
greatest encouragement to come for shelter into England, 
from the fury of the Duke of Alva’s persecution. But 
I shall make this plainer to the people of Ireland by 
giving them a short view of some things here in our own 
country. There is in the North of Ireland an estate 
which was the Lord Conway’s, which the Lord Marquess 
of Normanby the other day enjoyed in right of his Lady, 
This estate 
was formerly purchased by Sir Foulk Conway, uncle 
to the late Lord, for about Five Hundred Pounds, The 
tent roll of this estate is now about Five Thousand per 
annum; though there are many great and profitable 
Leases in it, some worth about Four Hundred pounds per 
annum clear. 

“ The land does not.lie upon the sea ; the ground but 
very indifferent ; *twas altogether a Wood, as the name 
Kilulta (the Wood of Ulster) denotes, and yet in the 
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memory of men now living has been thus improved and 
settled here by the Lord Conway, and managed by Sir 
George Rawdon.” 

The above is extracted from — 

“The True Way to render Ireland happy and secure ; 
or, a Discourse wherein it is shewn, that ’tis the Interest 
both of England and Ireland to Encourage Foreign Pro- 
testants to plant in Ireland. 

“In a Letter to the Right Honourable Robert Moles- 
worth, one of His Majestv’s Honourable Privy Council in 
Ireland, and one of the Members of the House of Com- 
mons, both in England and Ireland. 

“Dublin: printed for Andrew Crook, Printer to the 
King’s Most Excellent Majesty, on Cork Hill, near Cop- 
per Alley; and for Eliphal Dobson, at the Stationer’s 
Arms in Castle Street. 1697.” 

B. ¥ 


K. S.C. Dublin. 


BARTAS: JAMES VI, OF SCOTLAND TO 
HENRI ROL DE NAVARRE. 

“ Monsieur mon frere je n’ay vouleu laisser passer 
Yoccasion du partemant du sieur de Bartas sans par la 
presente vous tesmoigner le grand contentement que j'ay 
receu par sa compagnie ce tems passé et combien son 
absence me seroit desplaisante sy autremant se pour- 
roit faire. Vous avez certes grande occasion de louer 
Dieu et vous estime tres heureux d’avoir le service et 
conseil d’un si rare et vertueux personnage. Je cesse 
den dire davantage puisque ses merites publient ses 
louanges et vous prie de crvire tant luy que ce gentil- 
homme mon serviteur (a) qui l’accompagne comme moy- 
mesme en tout ce qu'ils vous diront de ma part. Cepen- 
dant je fay fin priant Dieu, Monsieur mon frere, de vous 
donner tel succes en toutes vos affaires que vos actions 
meritent et vostre cceur pourra souhaiter. 

De Falklande ce vingt et sixiesme de septembre 1587. 

Vostre tres affectionné frere 
JACQUES, 

Suscription: A Monsieur mon tres cher frere le roy de 
Navarre.” 

(a) Le sieur de Meulh, d'une trés noble famille origi- 
naire de Nérac.— Philippe Tamizey de Larroque. 


DU 


The shortest remark on the importance of the 
above royal missive, with reference to its pro- 
minent subject, would be so much superfluity, but 
it is fit that evidence should be given of its 
genuineness, and some readers may be curious to 
learn the circumstances under which it chanced to 
emerge after so extraordinary an eclipse. 

As to its genuineness, I give it on the authority 
of M. Tamizey de Larroque. He has made many 
profitable excursions in manuscript literature, 
and thus announces his editorial principles: “ Je 
n’ai jamais oublié que toute transcription qui n’a 
point la fidélité absolue de la plus nette photo- 
graphie doit étre frappée de réprobation.” 

While M. Tamizey was preparing for press the 
Vies des pottes Gascons—a portion of the manu- 
scripts of Guillaume Colletet (N. 1596, ob. 1659) 
—he ascertained the existence of the letter in a 

enealogy of the Meulh family by the celebrated 
’Hozier, and obtained the permission of madame 
la comtesse Marie de Raymond to publish it. 
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The choice work of M. Tamizey was printed 
at Auch, département du Gers, in 1866; and I 
have just obtained a copy of it. 

Botton Corner, 

Barnes, S.W. 

THE GENEALOGY OF THE ROYAL FAMILY 
OF ENGLAND. 

The subjoined communication is taken from 
the Lincoln, Rutland, and Stamford Mercury of 
the 11th of September last : — 

“ The following genealogy of the Sovereigns of Englind 
will, no doubt, be interesting to many of your readers. 
It will point out that Queen Victoria, our beloved Sove- 
reign, derives her descent, by blood, from William the 
Conqueror, and every King and Queen of England since 
the Conquest have been so connected. Many of your 
younger readers especially may be interested to see all 
these Sovereigns in one point of view, and may have the 
opportunity of committing them to memory. 

Her present Majesty Queen Victoria is the niece of 
William the Fourth, who was the brother of George the 
Fourth, who was the son of George the Third, who was 
the grandson of George the Second, who was the son of 
George the First, who wa: the cousin of Anne, who was 
the sister in law of William the Third*, who was the son 
in law of James the Second, who was the brother of 
Charles the Second, who was the son of Charles the First, 
who was the son of James the First, who was the cousin 
of Elizabeth, who was the sister of Mary, who was the 
sister of Edward the Sixth, who was the son of Henry 
the Eighth, who was the son of Henry the Seventh*, who 
was the cousin of Richard the Third, who was the uncle 
of Edward the Fifth, who was the son of Edward the 
Fourth, who was the cousin of Henry the Sixth, who 
was the son of Henry the Fifth, who was the son of 
Henry the Fourth, who was the cousin of Richard the 
Second, who was the grandson of Edward the Third, who 
was the son of Edward the Second, who was the son of 
Edward the First, who was the son of Henry the Third, 
who was the son of John, who was the brother of Richard 
the First, who was the son of Ilenry the Second, who was 
the cousin of Stephen, who was the nephew of Henry the 
First, who was the brother of William Rufus, who was 
the son of William the Conqueror. 

“ Victoria, atavis edita regibus, 

* Freiston, near Boston, Sept. 5, 1868, 


J.L. F. R.” 
It is, I think, worth preserving in the pages of 
“N.&Q” THomas WALESBY. 
Golden Square. 


Srr Watrter Scorr at CotitEes. — Scott, in 
his Autobiography, gives an affecting account of a 
young man named Archibald, the son of an inn- 
keeper, trying to arouse his ambition at college, 
and generously offering to give him daily and 
nightly assistance in learning Greek. His pride 
and self-conceit, however, rebelled ; he rejected 
the offer, and “ the poor lad,” he says, “ left me 
more in sorrow than in anger, nor did we ever 
meet again.” This youth deserves to be more 

* The line is, however, broken in Henry the Seventh 

| and William the Third, but is complete if traced through 
their Queens.” 
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fully com t 
rane A of Glenrath, a sheep-farm of Sir J. Nas- 


myth’s, adjoining to Blackhouse on Manor Water. 
He failed during the American war, and as a 
resource for his family, took the Harrow Inn, in 
the Candlemaker Row, Edinburgh, which was at 
that time, and long afterwards, the general resort 
of the farmers from Selkirkshire and Tweeddale. 
The innkeeper’s son, Thomas Archibald, died of 
consumption, deeply regretted on account of his 
amiable disposition, scholarship, and talents. He 
had been led to take peculiar interest in Scott at 
college, as Walter Scott, Senior, was for a long 
time law agent for Sir James Nasmyth, under 
whom the elder Archibald had held his farm. 
C. 

Praise Gop BaREBoNES.—CoLONEL CHESTER 
having in your pages most satisfactorily disposed 
of the question raised by himself as to the place 
and date of Bridget Cromwell’s burial (4" 8. ii. 


600 ; iii. 156), I will here entrust you with the | 


same information relating to another and more 
important historical character of the same period, 
and which up to this time has not appeared in 
print. 

On January 5, 1679-80, at St. Andrew, Holborn, 
“ Praise God Barebone ” was buried “ at y* ground 
near y® Artillery.” (Church Register.) His death 
has nowhere been recorded. 

G. STErNnMAN STEINMAN. 


WATERSHED.—Some time ago there was a dis- 
cussion about this word in The Atheneum, some 
of the correspondents of that paper not under- 
standing its derivation. Others, better informed, 
pointed out that it is simply the German JVasser- 
scheide, and that to shed is still used, locally, in 
the sense of parting the hair. I have little doubt 
but that many quotations might be adduced 
assigning to shed (German scheiden) the sense of 
to part or divide. Still, as the word is not very 
common, it may be as well to note the following, 
where it is used as a neuter verb, meaning to 
separate : — 

“The River Don or Dun (says Dodsworth in his York- 
shire collections) riseth in the upper part of Pennystone 
parish near Lady’s Cross—which may be called our 
Apennines, because the rain-water that falleth sheddeth 
from sea to sea,”"—Southey’s The Doctor, 2nd edition, 
vol. ii. p. 4. 

The exact meaning of watershed, I may add, is 
the ridge or elevation which causes the streams of 
water on either side of it to flow in opposite 
directions, and so parts them asunder. 

Watrer W. Sxrart. 

Cambridge. 

Earpistey, co. Hererorp.— The following 
monumental inscriptions in this church were 
noted by me in 1859. In the chancel is a tomb- 
stone engraved with arms impaling Coke (a 


memorated. His father was at one time | family still resident at Lower Moor in this parish), 


and inscribed — 

“Hic jacet Revdus in Xto Pater Dius Geo. Cousens 
Dius Epis Hereford. Ob. 10 sepultus 16° die Dec*. Anno 
sui Jesu 1646 wt. suze 76°. Jam licet in occiduo cinere 
resurgam.,” 


On a brass, incised with arms — 

“Here lyeth the bodie of S* Humfrey Baskervile of 
Eardisley Castle in the county of Hereford, Knight, who 
maried Eliz the 3°¢ dati of St Tho Coningesby of Hamp- 
ton Court. Hee had sonnes Thomas & Henry & on 
daughter Philip and deceased the third day of April 
Anno Diii 1647.” 





“Here lyeth the body of M™ Sydney Conyngesbye, 
daughter to St Thomas Conyngesbye of Hampton Court 
in the county of Hereford, Knight. She was twinne with 
Dame Eliz Baskerville & did decease the 4% May Anno 
Diii 1647.” 

On a mural monument — 

“ W™ Barnesley, Esq. of Eardisley Park, 
died 23 Jan. 1760, zt. 57. 
Eliz. his wife, dau. of Walter Price of Kevenblane, Esq. 
died 8 April, 1773, xt. 63, 





Involved in tedious lawsuits after the death of his father 
35 years 
they overcame and died the conquerors, 

“Mr Jane Barnesley, dau. of Sir Nich* L’Estrange, & 
granddau. of Sir Justinian Isham, Bt. Died 20 Nov. 
1734, wt. 68. 

“W Barnesley, Esq. her husband, Senior Bencher of 
the Inner Temple, J. P. and D. L. for co. Hereford, 
Died 8 April, 1737, wt. 93.” 

TEWwARs. 

Borper Batrtap Scraps.—It does not seem that 
the Southern wives were always dreadfully averse 
tu a bit of the Highland raid. The following is a 
queer example of conjugal affection : — 

“ There’s sax eggs in the pan, gude man, 

There’s sax eggs in the pan, gude man; 
There’s ane for you, and twa for me, 
And three for our John Hieland man, 

* There's a sheep’s head in the pat, gude man, 
There’s a sheep's head in the pat, gude man ; 
There’s the banes for you, the broo for me, 

And the meat for our John Hieland man.” 
Busuey Hearn. 


FINAL -E IN Farty Enoatisn.—There is a 
curious instance of careful spelling in MS. Camb. 
Univ. Lib. Dd. 1. 17, which shows that the 
scribes did pay some regard to the final e even in 
alliterative poems, where a syllable more or less 
in the line is not of much consequence. It is in 
the passage of Piers Plowman which is thus given 
in that MS.: — 

“ Or any science vndir sonne * the seuene artz and alle, 

But thay be lerned for oure lordes loue* lost is al the 

tyme.”— Cf. Wright’s ed. p. 212. 

Here all occurs twice: once in the pl. alle, and 

once in the sing. al. In the second place, the 
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scribe had at first written alle as before; but on 
second thoughts, he became aware of his mistake, 
and destroyed the /e by placing a point beneath 
each letter in the ml manner. It evidently 
made a difference to Aim. 

Watrer W. Sxrat. 


Fotx Lore.—Among the Blakeway MSS. in 
the Bodleian Library I found noticed these super- 
stitious cures for whooping-cough : — 

“ Near to Button Oak, in the forest of Bewdley, grows a 
thorn in the form of an arch, one end in the county of 
Salop, the other in Stafford. This is visited by numbers 
in order to make their children pass under it for the cure 
of the whooping-cough.” 

“ A child in the last extremity was cured of the whoop- 
ing-cough by feasting on a boiled mouse, which specific 
was communicated by Mrs. Childe of Kinlet.” 

Tomas E, WINNINGTON, 


Unpvsiisuep Letrer From Horack WALPOLE 
to T. Astie, Esq., F.R.S.—From the same source 
whence I was kindly permitted to supply your 
readers with Dr. Percy's ten letters which appear 
at pp. 25, 52 of this volume, I am also enabled 
to send you the following letter, selected from 
several which are chiefly of a complimentary 
nature and invitations to Strawberry Hill. The 
lock which is the subject of this letter was, as 
the sale catalogue shows, bought by Mr. Webb of 
Old Bond Street when the collection was dis- 
persed under the hammer of George Robins. 

St. John’s Wood. 8. H. Hartowe. 

“ Strawberry Hill, July 29, 1788. 

“ A thousand thanks to you, dear S*, for King Alfred's 
Will, and for the most superb of all Royal Locks, nay 
and for the most secure one, for I am sure it could not be 
picked but by a pickaxe. There is mechanism enough 
about it to lift the Drawbridge of a Citadel, and one 

rieves that such complicated Ingenuity should have 
Been employed for the simple operation of unlocking a 
Door. By the beauty of the Gothic Border, and by the 
Rose and Crown, I imagine it to have been manufac- 
tured in the reign of Henry 7", and by the prodigiaus 
Weight of Metal and involved Machinery, I should think 
his Majesty had set half a dozen of the strongest Cy- 
clopses of his Board of Works to fashion this Lock for 
the Door of his Exchequer and hoard at Shene. 

“T have Company with me, and expect another Party 
when they are gone,—or I would wait on you with my 
Thanks in person, as I will as soon as I am at liberty, 
being with great Gratitude and regard, 

* Dear Sir, 
y* much obliged 
and obed. humble Servt. 
“ Thomas Astle, Esq., Hor, WALPOLE, 
at Battersea Rise, 
near Clapham.” 


Mwyason or Crrrvs.—In a recent lecture given 
by the Dean of Chichester on this individual, as 
reported in a provincial paper, occurs the follow- 
ing gloss: — 

“ This was the only instance in the Bible (Acts xxi. 16) 
in which the name occurred, but the sentence implied 


| 


Version does not give the full force of the Greek—which 
means ‘ the original disciple,’ and not the ‘ old disciple.’ ” 

With all respect for the worthy Dean, I beg to 
say that I cannot accept his exegesis. In the 
first place there is no article to mark Mnason, 
either as the old or the original disciple: so that 
if original must be substituted for old, it would 
come to no more than an original disciple (one 
out of a number), not the one xar’ étoxty. But 
why must it be rendered original at all? Cer- 
tainly not on the ground of invariable usage. 
Take Matt. v. 21, *Heotcare Sr: eppéOn rois apxatas, 
which no one, I suppose, would translate “Ye 


| have heard that it hath been said by the originals,” 


but would be quite content with the Authorised 
Version. Or again, Acts xv. 7, iueis érloracte, Sr: 
ap’ tyuepav apxaiwy, «.7.A., Which could refer to a 
period no farther back than the conversion of 
Cornelius. The dpyalov xécuov, in 2 Pet. ii. 5, 
comes nearer to the Dean’s view; but asa single 
instance, is only partially corroborative of it. 

By Grotius and Hammond, Mnason is thought 
to have been converted by Paul and Barnabas on 
their visit to Cyprus, as recorded Acts xiii. 4. 
To this view Whitby objects. Doddridge, fol- 
lowing Sir N. Knatchbull, remarks — 

“ Mnason was a native of Cyprus, but an inhabitant of 
Jerusalem, who probably had been converted by Christ 
or the Apostles at the first opening of the Gospel there.” 

An opinion feasible enough, and fully sup- 
ape by the Greek. Mvdowvi tui Kumpig may 

e as correctly rendered “One Mnason the Cy- 
prian” as “One Mnason of Cyprus.” 

This term, when applied to individuals, is not 
always the most complimentary in the world. 
We sometimes say of a person that he is an 
original, when we do not mean to assert that he 
is the wisest of men. Epuvunp Tew, M.A. 


Str T. Oversury: Lorp Rocuester. — In 
Dr. Rimbault’s edition of Sir Thomas Overbury’s 
Works are printed “Crumms fal’n from King 
James's Talk, or his Table-talk.” The third 
crumb is the following: “Some men never spake 
a wise word, yet doe wisely ; some on the other 
side doe never a wise deed, and yet speake wisely.” 
Does not this recall the famous character of the 


| monarch’s grandson, Charles II., drawn by the 


more than at first sight would appear, for our Authorised 


Earl of Rochester ? P. W. TREPOLPEN. 


Scroees.—I am unable to refer to “N. & Q.,” 
but I think a query appeared a couple of years 
ago relative to this family, and I have found the 
following marriage : —- 

“ 1858, Oct. 28, at Bishops Teignton, the Rev. Sydney 
Malet, son of the late Lieut.-Colonel Scroggs of Standen, 
Wilts, married to Emma Frances, daughter of the late 
Henry William and Lady Frances Stephens of Cocklaven, 


Devon.” 
Y. S. M. 
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Queries. 


Aperter*® (Ricuarp), Rector of Llyswen, is 


ut down by Walker among the clergy who suf- | 


ered during the great rebellion. He tells nothing 

about him, except that he guesses that his rec- 

tory was in Brecknockshire (Sufferings of Clergy, 

ii. 189). Can any one give me information about 

him? Epwakp PEacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Boston Cray.—In Hall's Satires (No. 2, B 
is the following : — 
“ What tho’ he quaff pure amber in his bowl 

Of March-brew’d wheat—vet slakes thy thirsty soul 

With palish oat frothing in Boston clay 

Or in a shallow cruise ?” 
with a note of Mr. Singer’s to “ Boston clay” as 
follows : — 

“ Clay, and even lime, were used by fraudulent brewers 
to give a head to their beer.” 


It appears to me that “ Boston clay” means an 
earthen cup or jug, out of which the beer was 
drunk; but if Mr Singer is right, and lime is 
meant, it is somewhat singular that brewers of 
the present day should put sulphate of lime in 
their beer. Srpyey BEIsty. 


CLARKSON Famities, — Wanted genealogical 
information of the Clarkson family who flourished 
in Bradford, Yorkshire, in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, especially the date of death of 
Robert Clarkson, Bradford, who was living for 
some years after 1622, and who was father of the 
celebrated David Clarkson, Fellow of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, till 1651, when he was rector of 
Mortlake, Surrey, till 1662, when he had a living 
in London. He was a nonconformist, and died 
1687. Wanted to know what brothers he had, 
and whether he had a son Matthew besides his 
two daughters. Information of the same will be 
gladly received by H, A. BAINBRIDGE. 

24, Russell Road, Kensington. 


“Cotp as Cuarity.” — What is the origin of 
this phrase? Warmth is charity's fit attribute; 
and if, by a strained figure of rhetoric, we can 
exceptionally speak of this virtue as growing cold, 
that is no reason for taking charity as a common 
type of coldness. Yet we hear persons suffering 


5) 


from physical cold say, they are “as cold as | 


charity.” This paradoxical phrase has been long 
in use. In The Soldier's Wife, by Southey (1795), 
80 exquisitely parodied in the Anti-Jacobin, the 
friend of humanity says: — 

“ Cold is thy hopeless heart, even as charity.” 











* Spelt Habberley in Jones's History of the County of 


Brecknock, 


Sir Witr1am Compton, Bart., of Hartbury, 

co. Gloucester, had large property at Garway and 

| Orcop, in Herefordshire, at the beginning of the 

| last century. Can you tell me how and when it 

| was acquired, and when it passed away from his 
| family ? C. J. R. 


Was Oriver CromweELL AT WRENTNALL? — 
The accompanying cutting is from the Shrewsbury 
Chronicle of Feb. 12 :— 

“Sir,—In a notice of Mr. Freme’s death in your issue of 
last week it wasstated that in the neighbourhood of Wrent- 
nall there is an old and beautifully situated farm-house 
which is known from tradition to have afforded shelter 
for a time during the civil war to no less a personage 
than Cromwell. Is this tradition likely to be true? I 
think not. The only time when Cromwell would need 
| the shelter of the old farm-house would be between 
the battle of Edge Hill, fought in the autumn of 1642, 
and the capture of Oxford, which was taken in the 
summer of 1646; but from the former date until he 
advanced to the overthrow of Prince Rupert at the battle 
of Marston Moor in 1644, we find him continually en- 
| gaged in the eastern counties of England. After the over- 
throw of the Prince he returned to the eastern counties, 
and remained there till he advanced against the royal 
army, which he conquered at Naseby in 1645; and from 
Naseby he went into the south-west of England, from 
which he did not return till the early part of 1646, when 
he laid siege to Oxford, and took that stronghold of the 
royal cause. After its fall Cromwell would not need the 
shelter of any farm-house in England. After the fall of 
Oxford I think it is certain that Oliver Cromwell never 
visited Shropshire, and I think it is equally certain that 
he was never here before that event. However, if any of 
your numerous readers can make it even probable that 
| Oliver Cromwell was ever in the neighbourhood of Wrent- 
nall, I should be very much gratified, and would go and 
visit the old farm-house a3 the spot where a very famous 
man spent a small portion of time during his earthly 
| sojourn.—I remain, sir, yours truly, 
“ Pontesbury. “ Tomas Evans.” 


I send it in the hope that some of your learned 
ope ane may be enabled to throw light on 
a) 


the subject. ENILORCA. 


Tue Eart or Dersy ry America.—Is it true, 
as I have often heard it said, that the Earl of Derby 
has been the only premier of England who has 
| visited the New World? Perhaps some contri- 

butor will correct me in this statement. Lord 
Derby was in Halifax, N.S., some forty-four years 
ago. He sailed from England in the Falmouth 
packet, a brig of two hundred and fifty tons, 
commanded by a lieutenant, with eight quaker- 
guns and thirty-five men—a temptation of the 
rude Atlantic; visited Nova Scotia with the 
| present Speaker of the House of Commons; and 
the two distinguished gentlemen sailed from 
Halifax, for the second time risking their lives in 
the old Falmouth Dragon. Lord Derby, in all 
the changes of politics and diplomacy which have 
actively engaged his able talents since that period, 
| must still remember the homely fare and rough 
travelling of England's first post-ships to the 
great American continent. T. 
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Ayn Enetisu Bistr sy Caxton ? —The fol- 


lowing notice is extracted from Rosweydi Vite | 


Patrum (ed. 1615, p. lxix), being the concluding 
Paragraph of Prolegomenon xxi, “ De variis 
editionibus,” etc. : — 

“ Anglicana editio in folio cum figuris interprete Gu- 
lielmo Capton Westmonasteriensi, Westmonasterii apud 


—— de Worde, anno M.cp.xcv. juxta exemplar | 


Gallicum impressum Lugduni anno M.cp..xxxvi. Eam 
editionem Lugdunensem Gallicam non vidi, sed ex An- 
glicani codicis ordine video eamdem esse cum aliis edi- 
tionibus Latinis Lugdunensibus. Quare editio Anglicana 
comprehendit omnia, que dixi supra Prolegomeno xrx. 
comprehendere secundam editionem. Unde ex Prole- 


gomeno Xx11. ubi editiones omnes Latinas cum hac quarta | 


nostra contuli, facile est videre, quomodo hec Anglicana 
editio cum hac nostra conveniat. Nactus sum hune co- 
dicem ex Carthusio Mechliniensi, admodum R, D. Priore 
promptissime suppeditante.” 

Translation. 

“An English edition folio, with illustrations, trans- 
lated by William Capton of Westminster. Printed by 
Wijnkijn de Worde, Westminster, in the year 1195, ac- 
cording to the French edition of Lyons in the year 1486. 
This Lyons French edition I have not seen, but from the 
arrangement of the English text I see that it is like other 
Latin editions printed at Lyons, Wherefore the English 
edition contains all which [ have said (Proleg. xrx.) that 
the second edition contains. Wherefore it is easy to see 
from Proleg. xxut., where I compared all the Latin edi- 
tions with our fourth, in what manner this English 
edition harmonises with ours. This copy I have obtained 
from the Carthusian [monastery] at Mechlin, through 
the ready kindness of the most Reverend Prior.” 

After reading the above exact collation of an 
English Bible, which I supply as a note, I ven- 
ture the query, Is all this a myth? Can we 
conclude that Father Herbert Rosweyd, S. J, 
when he indited this astounding paragraph, was 
committing a flagrant forgery ? 

By the time referred to (1495), the Bible had 


| written and more interesting. 


already been printed in nearly every extensively | 


spoken European language. Why, therefore, should 
there not have been the English version described ? 
I cannot say there was; I dare not say there was 
not. J. Moztry Srarx. 
10, King William Street, W.C. 
Tue First Ear-rine. — Has ear-piercing 


formed the subject of a picture before the cele- 
brated painting of Sir David Wilkie, R.A., which 


he executed for the Duke of Bedford in 1835, | 


known as the “ First Ear-ring” ? It is mentioned 
in the Life of Wilkie, by Allan Cunningham, ed. 
1843, London, vol. iii. p. 96. If it has, who was 
the artist who did it? And also, are the figures 
members of the Russell family, or a fancy sketch 
of Wilkie’s ? D. 


Tue Koray.—Can any of your readers give 
me any information about the Koran? I am 
much interested on the subject, and a little while 
ago I was given a French translation said to be 
On comparing it, however, 


an authentic one, 


with another edition and Lane’s Selections (which 
two agree), I find it entirely different. The one 
I have is by Fatma Zaida, a Spanish Mahometan 
lady ; athe Arai she says, to show the Europeans 
what the true Koran contains. This is divided 
into two parts, before and after the Hegira: the 
first part being communicated by the angel Ga- 
briel, with the exception of the last Sura; this 
and the second part ver been given direct to 
Mahomet from God. 

Fatma Zaida speaks of three Korans: that of 
Mahomet, of which she avers hers to be the 
translation; that said to be by Ali, used by the 
Persians; and that of Omar, which is followed 
by the Moors and wandering tribes of Africa. 

I should be glad to learn how it is that this 
Koran has not been thought equally worthy of 
translation as the other, for it seems to + 
1. P. 


Mepats.— What was the earliest known case 
of a medal being given to any one to be worn as 
a decoration? I mean a piece of struck money, 
hammered or machine-made, and not touched by 
the engraver’s tool; round, oval, or square, with 
a design on the obverse and reverse. 

NEPHRITE. 


Rep Cross or Constantine. — Have any of 
your contributors special information on this 
order?—the grand mastership of which rested in 
the Comneni, until it was assigned to Francis 
Farnese, Duke of Parma. The Prince Raopo- 
CANAKIS, from his acquaintance with ancient 
Byzantine history, may have something to say 
upon it. Are there any instances of the order 
having been conferred in any of its classes upon 
the chiefs of the religious and military orders of 
St. John and the Temple during the Crusades ? 

Joun YARKER, JUN. 

43, Chorlton Road, Manchester. 


Wotsey’s Hovsr, Cuancery Lang, — There 
are a few persons in history who can boast of 


| having had a residence in nearly every London 


parish. Of these, Cardinal Wolsey and Oliver 
Cromwell may be adjudged the leaders. Among 
the “Jottings of George Vertue” (‘‘N. & Q.,” 
24 S. xii. 82), I find this note: — 

“In Chancery Lane, over against the Rolls Office, next 
to the Six Clerks’ Office, is an old timber house, said to 
have been the dwelling of Cardinal Wolsey when Bishop 
of Lincoln. I have seen in the Augmentation Office an 
agreement of the Prior of St. John of Jerusalem, in Clerk- 
enwell, with Cardinal Wolsey for this house in Chancery 
Lane, next adjoining to the office of the Clerks, before he 
was Cardinal or Archbishop of York. I have lately 
visited it: in a great room above stairs is carved the 
arms and supporters of Carew, who had embellished and 
repaired it with fret-work, ceilings, &c. It is now, and 
has been for many years, a tavern of note.” 


What more is known of this house? Our old 
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friend Stow, speaking of “ New Street, or Chan- 
celor’s Lane,” simply states : — 

“ On the west side, sometime was an house pertaining 
to the Prior of Neeton Parke, a house of Canons in Lin- 
colnshire: this was commonly called Hereflete Inne, and 
was a Brewhouse, but now faire builded for the Six 





Clarkes of the Chancery, and standeth over against the | 


sayd house called the Rolles, and neere unto the lane which 
now entreth Ficketts croft, or Fickets field.” 

The history of Ficketts, or Fecketts field, now 
forming New Square, Lincoln's Inn, will be found 
in Diprose’s Some Account of St. Clements Danes 
parish, recently published. T. C. Noste. 


Queries with Answers. 


Broeraruy.—If you or any of your readers will 
give me any information, or refer me to any sources 
of information, concerning the under-mentioned 
persons, or any of them, a great obligation will be 
conferred upon me :— 

1. Rey. Isaac Bargrave, D.D., of St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, 1620. 

2. Rev. Wm. Crashaw, parson of Whitechapel, 
1620. 

3. Sir John Croftes, Knt., of Suffolk, 1620, 

4, Dr. Mawe, Master of Peterhouse, 1620. 

5. Rev. Mr. Micklethwaite, B.D., Sid. Suss. 
Coll. 1620. 

6. Sir Albertus Morton, Provost of King’s Coll. 
Cambridge (?), 1620. 

7. Rev. Mr. Shute, master or reader (?) at the 
Temple, living in 1620; died, I fancy, in 1643. 

WESSEX. 

New University Club. 

[1. Rev. Isaac Bargrave. For the biography of this 
celebrated divine, consult Todd's Deans of Cunterbury ; 


David Lloyd’s Memoirs, p. 687; Walker’s Sufferings of 


the Clergy, Part Il. p. 5; Wood's Fasti, edit. 1815, i. 345, 
476; Le Neve's Fusti, edit. 1854, i. 33, 52; Brydges’s 
Restituta, ii. 238 ; Nichols's Progresses of James 1. iii. 52; 
Granger's Biog. History of England, edit. 1775, ii. 165; 
Dyer’s Cambridge (Supplement), ii. 246, and most bio- 
graphical dictionaries, 

2. Rev. William Crashaw. Vide Wood’s Athena, ed. 
1815, ii. 468; Gentleman's Magazine, Feb. 1837, p. 151; 
“N. and Q.,” 3r4 8, vii. 111; Addit. MS, (Brit. Mus.), 
No, 5865, p. 18; monumental inscription on his wife, 
Strype’s Stow, book iv. p. 45. 

8. Sir John Crofts, Knt., buried at Little Saxham in 
Suffolk, March 29, 1628. See Gage’s History of Suffolk, 
p. 136 ; Addit. MSS. in the British Museum, No, 5524, 
pp. 66%, 173%; No. 19,107, pp. 218-229. 

4. Dr. Leonard Mawe, Consult Heylin’s Life of Arch- 
bishop Laud, p. 249; Bishop Hackett’s Life of Archbishop 
Williams, p. 125; Fuller’s Worthies, edit. 1840, iii. 171; 
Le Neve’s Fasti, edit. 1854, i, 146; Cassan’s Lives of the 
Bishops of Bath and Wells, ii, 54; and Addit, MS. (Brit. 
Museum), No. 5876, p. 92. 

5. Rev, Paul Micklethwaite, B.D. is noticed in Lloyd’s 
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Memoirs, edit. 1677, p. 504; Plume’s Life of Bishop 
Hackett, edit. 1865, p. 34; D’Ewes’s Diary, p. 42; and 
the Life of Dean Prideauz, p. 12. 

6. Sir Albertus Morton was Sir Henry Wotton’s half- 
brother. Some account of him will be found in Hasted’s 
Kent, iii. 136 ; Wood's Athena (edit. Bliss), ii. 524; Re- 
liquie Wottoniana, edit. 1685, pp. 322, 388, 417, 421, 425, 
443, 552; Cartwright’s Rape of Bramber, p. 243; Har- 


wood’s Alumni Etonenses, p. 206 ; Nichols's Progresses of 


James I, iii. 488; Hannah's Poems by Wotton, pp. xxii. 
40; Court and Times of James I., i. 145; and the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, \xvii, 840; Ixviii. 20, 115. 

7. Rev. Josiah Shute died June 15 (or 22), 1643. See 


| Lloyd's Memoirs, p. 293; Fuller's Worthies, edit. 1840, 


iii. 433; Newcourt’s Repertorium London., i. 93, 463; 
Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, ii, 529 ; Granger’s Biog. His- 
tory, edit. 1775, ii. 167, Consult also the following tracts : 
(1.) “An Elegiacall Commemoration of the Pious Life 
and most lamented Death and Funerals of Mr. Josiah 
Shute, Rector of the Parish of St. Mary Woolnoth, in 
Lombard Street, who left us on the 13 of June, 1643. 
Lond. 1643, 4to.” (2.) “ The Pious Life and Death of 


| Mr. Josiah Shute, who left us on the 22d (sic) day of 


| possessed of this manor, now the 





| Esq. of Middlesex. 


June, 1643. 4to.’”] 


SPeNceRS oF YARNTON.— Yarnton church, near 
Oxford, contains the burial-place of the Spencer 
family in an aisle or chapel in which their stately 
monuments, beginning in the reign of James L, 
are placed. Were these Spencers connected with 
the Althorpe family, and how did they become 
roperty of the 
Dashwoods ? Taos. E. WINNINGTON. 

[The Spencer family of Yarnton, co. Oxford, was a 
branch issuing from the stock of the noble houses of 
Marlborough and Spencer, and were closely allied to the 
Spencers, Earls of Sunderland. Sir William Spencer, 
who possessed a fine estate at Yarnton, appears to have 
been the first of the family who settled in this locality, as 
Sir John, his father, in his will enjoins hospitality to be 
kept in his houses at Althorpe and Wormleighton, Sir 
William Spencer was knighted by Queen Elizabeth in 
1592, and married Margaret, daughter of Francis Bowyer, 
Sir Thomas, his heir, was created a 
baronet by King James I., June 29, 1611. At the decease 
of Sir Charles Spencer, who was a minor in 1741, the 
title became extinct. Vide Burke’s Extinct Baronetage, 
ed. 1844, p. 498.] 


JoHNSON’s QUOTATION FROM “ONE GIFFORD.”’— 
The various editors of Boswell's Johnson, includ- 
ing Mr. Croker and Mr. Carruthers, have failed 
to throw light on one whom Johnson speaks of 
as a most obscure worthy, or to recover the poem 
containing the pretty lines he so aptly quoted in 
his visit to Nairn. I had occasion to quote these 
lines lately in a preface to the Bayard edition of 
Rasselas, and much regretted having to leave 
them in the same obscurity as before. I might 
have saved my regret, and gained much satisfac- 
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tion, had I thought of consulting that treasury of | 


things new and old, that wonderful storehouse of 
literature, “ N. & Q.” Two days ago, happening 
to take down 2°48, vol. i., to my great surprise 
I found this matter cleared up by “ A relative of 
‘one Gifford, a parson.’” The article occurs at 
p. 74, and was published in July, 1856. It was 
perhaps as being a Scot that Johnson - in 
this disparaging way of a man of considerable mark 
socially ont intellectually. ‘The Rey. Richard 
Gifford, of Balliol College, Oxford, was author of 
many learned works, held several benefices in the 
church, and belonged to the Marquess of Tweed- 
dale’s family—the Giffords of Yester. He was 
born in 1725, and died in 1807. The writer 
states that the lines occur in a short poem en- 
titled Contemplation, which was printed in 1753; 
and he refers to Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes 
[Illustrations| of the Eighteenth Century, vol. v. 
p. 182. As I have not access to this book at pre- 
sent, I write to ask if you will kindly print the 
whole poem in “N. & Q.,” and say where it first 
appeared. W. West. 

Nairn. 

[The poem entitled Contemplation was published anony- 
mously by R. Dodsley in 1753, and makes a quarto 
pamphlet of twenty-three pages. Only one verse of it is 
quoted in Nichols’s Ji/ustrations, v. 183, and four other 
verses will be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine, xxiii. 
202.) 


“Tue Honour, AnTIQuITY, AND DIGNITY OF 
Trape.”’— A book with some such title was 
written by a nobleman in last century, to induce 
his son to take up some mercantile pursuit. I 





shall be glad to know something of the book, who | 
was the nobleman, and has his work been re- | 


printed ? F. M. 8. 
[This work is entitled “ The Antiquity, Honour, and 
Dignity of Trade, particularly as connected with the City 
of London: written by a Peer of England, and addressed 
to his youngest son, as an inducement to follow a mer- 
eantile concern. Westminster, 1813, 8vo.” The editor 


states, that “the manuscript from which this work was | 


printed came into the propriector’s possession, with a 
large collection of original letters and state papers, be- 
longing to the Sidney family of Penshurst in Kent. The 
general title is written on the paper cover in a different 
hand to that of the manuscript. Who the noble author 
was does not appear.” The work contains six portraits, 
and 150 copies printed in 4to were published at 1/. 1s. 
each. It appears to have been written in the middle of 
the last century. } 


“ PARLIAMENTARY Drrectory.” — The well- 
known Directory for the Publike Worship of God 
ssed through several editions in 1644, 1645, and 
646, and all in quarto. Can any of your readers 
furnish me with a list of subsequent editions? I 





by Thomas Ratcliffe for the Company of Sta- 
tioners, 1660. Is it not singular that an edition 
should have been printed at so late a period as 
the year of the Restoration ? G. W.N. 

[There was an edition of the Directory published in 
1651, 12mo. Fuller, who gives a summary of the argu- 
ments pro and con in the controversy between Liturgy 
and Directory (Church History, ed. 1845, vi, 311-315), 
states that the printing was assigned to Rowborough and 
Byfield, who sold their privilege for several hundreds of 
pounds. Editions (somewhat differing from the English) 
are also inserted among the Confessions, Catechisms, and 
other Formularies of the Church of Scotland: there is 
another in the Appendix to Neal’s History of the Puritans, 
1797; and another in Clay’s Book of Common Prayer 
Illustrated, 1841. It has also been reprinted in the third 
volume of Reliquie Liturgica, edited by the Rev. Peter 
Hall, 1847.] 


RAuwEL, OR RacnEt.—Can you inform me why 
(with scarcely an exception, so far as I have 
known,) all Bibles printed in England omit the 
letter c in “ Rachel” in Jeremiah xxxi. 15, while 
the word is correctly printed in Scottish editions ? 
R. 

Edinburgh. 

[The orthography of the word Rahel is thus satisfac- 
torily explained in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
ii. 988 :—“ It is not obvious how our translators came to 
spell Rakhel as they do in tlrir final revision of 1611, 
viz. Rachel. Their practice—almost, if not quite in- 
variable—throughout the Old Testament of that edition, 
is to represent AA, the hard guttural aspirate, by A (e. g. 
Halah for ili, x2Aay): the ch (hard, of course,) theY 
reserve with equal consistency for caph. On this prin- 
ciple Rachel should have been given throughout “ Rahel,’’ 
as indeed it is in one case, retained in the most modern 
editions, Jer. xxxi. 15. And in the earlier editions of 
the English Bible (e. g. 1540, 1551, 1566) we find Rahe? 
throughout. It is difficult not to suspect that Rachel 
(however originating) was a favourite woman's name in 
the latter part of the sixteenth and beginning of the 
seventeenth centuries, and that it was substituted for the 
less familiar though more accurate Rahel in deference te 
that fact, and in obedience to the rule laid down for the 
guidance of the translators, that ‘the names in the text 
are to be retained as near as may be, accordingly as they 
are vulgarly used.’ ”’} 


Replies. 


THE MISTLETOE ON THE OAK. 
(4" S. iii. 109.) 

Les observations que j'ai faites sur les arbres 
porteurs du gui offrent de nombreuses coincidences 
et quelques variantes 4 l’égard des faits exposés 
par M. Drxon. C'est, au nord de la Touraine, 


have a copy of it in duodecimo, London, printed | dans le canton de Chiateaurenault, que, pendant 
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nombre d’années, j’ai dirigé mon attention sur les 
gisements du gui, au milieu de bois étendus et de 
propriétés largement plantées, ; 
Comme M. Drxon, je n’ai jamais vu le gui sur 
le chéne, le fréne, le noyer, le figuier, le houx, le 
saule-pleureur, le peuplier pyramidal, bien que 
j’eusse ces arbres en grand nombre sous les yeux. 
Je ne l’ai pas vu non plus sur certains arbres qui 
Y’ont offert 4 M. Drxon—le hétre, l’orme, le ner- 
prun (buckthorn) et Yaubépine (hawthorn), le pin 
sylvestre, fort commun dans le pays. 
" Les pommiers, au contraire, en sont chargés au 
point que ceux plantés dans les champs pour la 
production du cidre meurent le plus souvent 
épuisés ou étouffés avant d’avoir popes 
temps normal de leur existence. 
sont beaucoup moins maltraités; les peupliers de 
Caroline et de Virginie sont les arbres les plus 
recherchés du gui, aprés le pommier. 
attaque indifféremment par leurs branches hautes, 
basses ou moyennes. En des allées, plantées de 
peupliers de Virginie et de peupliers pyramidaux 
alternés entr’ eux, les premiers seuls sont atteints 
et les seconds constamment préservés. Aprés 
les peupliers viennent les saules blancs (Salix 
alba), sur lesquels on remarque rarement plus 


d’une ou deux touffes, mais je n’en ai vu aucune | 


sur le Salix Caprea, ni sur le Babylonica. L’acacia 
recoit le gui dans la proportion du poirier. Je n’ai 
remarqué le gui qu’en des cas trés-rares sur le 


tilleul, le bouleau; je ne l’ai jamais vu sur le | 


platane. 

Il y a beaucoup moins de gui & Tours que dans 
le canton de Chateaurenault. Il y en a moins a 
Nantes qu’a Tours; et le département de la 
Vendée m’a semblé en étre exempt. Je ne I’ai 
remarqué nullepart, et je crois pouvoir affirmer 

u'il n’existe pas sur tout le littoral de l’arron- 
dissement des Sables — d’Olonne, ot je passe une 
partie de l’année, et cependant les arbres qui le 
produisent ailleurs n'y manquent pas—le pom- 
mier, le poirier, le peuplier ete. 

Mais rien n'est capricieux comme les gisements 
de ce parasite, qui semble préférer certains arbres 
selon les localités. Duhamel l’a vu croitre sur 
du bois mort et sur des pierres. Ce grand na- 
turaliste et De Candolle ont fait de vains efforts 
_ le faire naitre ou l'implanter en pleine terre. 

line, pour des raisons connues de lui, sans doute, 
dit qu’on ne trouve le gui sur aucun autre arbre 
que le guercus, le robur, Vilex, le terebinthus et 
le prunus. (Lib. xvi. 44.) Je ne l’ai vu sur 
aucun de ces arbres; et les savants modernes sont 
bien loin de partager opinion du naturaliste 
romain. Ceux qui ont annoté la traduction fran- 
gaise de Pline, dans la Collection Pankoucke, ont 
dit que le gui se trouve sur le sapin, le méléze, 
] érable, le bouleau, le chataignier, lechéne, l'yeuse, 
le liége, Volivier, le coudrier, le cognassier, le 


le | 
es poiriers | 


Le gui les | 


rosier-¢glantier, le cormier, le noyer, I’azerolier, 


| le pommier, le poirier, le prunier, le tilleul, le téré- 
binthe, l’orme, le fréne et l'oxycédre (Juniperus 
oxycedrus). Le gui de l’oxycedrus est réputé une 
espéce 4 part. La liste ci-dessus comprend 4 peu 
pres tous les arbres de nos climats; elle omet 

ourtant le nerprun et l’aubépine, ot M. Drxon 
Pa vu, l’acacia, ot moi-méme je |’ai cent fois re- 
marqué, enfin, le hétre, le platane, le cerisier, le 
cytise, l’alizier et quelques autres, o& M. Drxon 
et moi ne l’ayons pas apercu. Parmi les arbres 
cités, il y en atels que le noyer, le cormier, l’orme, 
le fréne, l’églantier, le coudrier, le chataignier, le 
chéne, |’yeuse, l’érable , le térébinthe, que j’ai vus 
en grand nombre, au milieu d’arbres infestés de 
gui, sans en avoir eux-mémes la moindre trace. 

Le Dictionnaire des Sciences naturelles, au mot 
Gui, écrit par le savant Loiseleur-Deslongs- 
champs (20° yol. 1821), contient ce qui suit : — 

“Le gui se trouve fréquemment sur les pommiers, les 
poiriers, les tilleuls, et il yient aussi sur les frénes, les 
pins, les peupliers, les saules etc. Il ne croit que trés- 
rarement sur les chénes: nous ne l’y avons jamais va. 
Cependant il y a dans le Cabinet de botanique du Mu- 
séum d'Histoire naturelle une branche de chéne sur 
laquelle le gui est implanté; cette branche a été ap- 
portée de Bourgogne et donnée au muséum par M. le 
Marquis de Chatenay.” 


Le Dictionnaire d Histoire naturelle de Déter- 
ville, publié en 1503, cite un chéne entre Rome 
et Lorette ott le gui est si abondant qu’on en pour- 
rait charger une charrette. Ce fait paraitrait 
exorbitant, si un phénoméne tout semblable 
n’était, en ce moment, constaté en Normandie, 
avec toutes les garanties désirables. Dans le 
Journal del Agriculture de M. Barral, tom. iv. 5 dé- 
cembre 1864, page 614, M. Charles Guérin, cul- 
tivateur au Mesnil-Thébault, a signé un article oa 
il signale l’existence d’un “Chéne druidique ” 
sur la ferme du Bois, 4 un demi-kilométre de 
l'église d’Isigny-le-Buat, chef-lieu de canton, dans 
‘arrondissement de Mortain (Manche). 


“ Ce chéne, est-il dit, porte des touffes de gui tellement 
nombreuses que nous avons renoncé & les compter. M., 
de Brée, son propriétaire, tient & conserver ce spécimen 
tres-rare en son genre, également intéressant pour l‘arché- 
ologue et le naturaliste. Ses dimensions, sans étre colos- 
sales, ne sont pas ordinaires, Sa base, & la naissance des 
racines, nous a donné une circonférence de 9™ 89°, son 
tronc, relativement bas, 6™ 90°. Ses énormes branches, 
qui couvrent au loin le sol, tout indique qu'il s’est dé- 
veloppé isolément, et qu’aucun instrument d’élagage n’a 
modifié sa croissance. I] est de l'espéce dite a glands 
pédonculds, la plus répandue dans le pays. Mais, alors, 
comment se fait-il que les autres chénes qui l’entourent, 
et ils sont nombreux, soient complétement exempts de 
gui? Un seul, qui parait agé de 40 4 45 ans, fait excep- 
tion. Les cultivateurs voisins sont unanimes 4 croire 
qu'il provient d'un gland du vieux chéne, son voisin. 
Le gui de ces deux chénes nous a paru en tout sem- 
blable & celui qui se propage avec une facilité dés- 
espérante dans nos vergers de Normandie. Les malades, 


qui dédaignent le gui de pommier, retrouvent pour ce gui 
de chéne, tout semblable, la méme foi qu’au temps de 
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Pline.* Nous sommes arrives a faire naitre artificielle- 
ment des touffes de gui sur le pommier, l'aubépine, le 
saule ete., mais nous avons toujours échoué sur le chéne, 
Les radicules se produisent bien, mais, au bout de quel- 
ques mois, elles se rident et finissent par se dessécher 
complétement, Nous conseillons aux personnes qui vou- 
draient tenter l’expérience sur le chéne, de déposer les 
graines, entourées de leur mucilage, dans une position 
ombragée et sur des branches agées de 2 ou 3 ans seule- 
ment.” 

Prés des Bains de Lovéche, en Suisse, j'ai ob- 
servé un autre effet de végétation parasite non 
moins remarquable que celle du gui. L’étroit 
sentier qui conduit au Kukkeriibel traverse une 
6paisse forét de mélézes et d’abiés, ot les branches 
sont couvertes de lichen barbatum, dont les feuilles 
filiformes et noires représentent la criniére in- 
culte d’un cheval sauvage et flottent sous le vent. 
Sur des branches horizontales, revétues de cette 
fourrure épaisse, des graines d’abiés germent, et, 
au bout de deux ou trois ans, la jeune plante lance 
en bas deux racines aésriennes, qui la posent a 
cheval sur sa branche. Si la branche n’est pas a 


a terre et y infiltrer des radicules, et alors le 
jeune arbre, perché en lair, se développe avec 
force A travers les branches de la tige principale. 





oes de six 4 huit pieds, la racine finit par atteindre | 


Si, au contraire, le siége est trop élevé, le para- | 


site reste nain ou perd l'équilibre et tombe. Je 
n’ai observé un tel phénoméne que sur ce point, 
et j'ai cru devoir l'attribuer 4 la présence de lichen 
barbatum, que, d’ailleurs, je n’ai vu que la, 
Cu. pE SourDEVAL, 
Président honoraire de la Société 
d’ Agriculture de Tours. 


WALLER’S POEMS TO THE KING AND TO THE 
EARL OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 
(4" S. iii. 1.) 

I am extremely obliged to W. C. B. for so 
kindly pointing out my mistake in supposing that 
Waller's poem “To the King” (Charles II.) had 
dropped out of Fenton’s edition. It is clear, upon 
what is stated by W. C. B., that its title 
merely dropped out of the table of contents. That 
table, I may mention, is very full in both the edi- 
tions which I consulted. That of 1712 contains 
148 entries, that of 1744, 145 (exclusive of the 
speeches, letters, &c.), and the poems mentioned in 
the two tables are not at all arranged in the same 
manner. I took considerable pains to discover what 
additional pieces had been inserted by Fenton, and 
for that purpose used the tables of contents in both 
editions, and referred also to the several poems as 
they stand in Fenton's book. In the instance of 
the one poem omitted from Fenton's table of 





* Chaque année, le vieux chéne est dépouillé des 
touffes de gui par les malades, mais chaque printemps 
les voit renaitre en grand nombre et toujours vigou- 
reuses, 


has | 








contents I seem by mistake to have relied upon 
the tables of contents only. I thank W. C. B, 
for correcting my carelessness, and point it out as 
an advantage in writing to “N. & Q.” that one 
is addressing readers who are both competent and 
ready to rectify any errors into which we may 
chance to fall. The edition of Fenton to which I 
referred is not the same as that used by W. C. B, 
His is “ printed for J. Tonson, 1730,” 12mo, 
mine “printed for J. and R. Tonson and §. 
Draper in the Strand, 1744,” also 12mo; but the 
results are the same in both editions. 

And now, as we are upon the subject of Waller, 
allow me to point out that, valuable as Fenton's 
notes may be, which I am not at all inclined to 
dispute, they must not be too entirely relied upon. 
I will give an example in proof of this. Among 


| Waller’s poems is one entitled “To my Lor 


Admiral, of his late sickness and recovery.” 
Fenton remarks that — 

“ The time and occasion of writing this poem appear to 
have been when the Earl of Northumberland was ap- 
pointed General of the English Army against the Scots, 
and excus’d himself from action, by pretending want of 
health ; tho’ his conduct soon afterwards evidene'd it was 
want of inclination to exert that vigor which the King’s 
affairs requir’d; and which, of all men living, he was the 
most bound by gratitude to have exerted. And therefore 
we may suppose that Mr. Waller made him the comple- 
ment of these verses (a very seasonable one to cover his 
disaffection) in the latter end of the year 1640, anno 
wtat. 35, And the death of the Earl’s lady being men- 
tioned as if it were still green in his memory, the pre- 
ceding poem was probably written the year before, or 
perhaps a little earlier.” 

All this is extremely awkward and confused. 
The “ preceding poem,’ which is alluded to at 
the close of the paragraph, was written “To my 
Lord of Northumberland, upon the Death of his 
Lady.” She died, of smallpox which brought on 
a miscarriage, on Dec. 6, 1637. (Dom. State Papers, 
vol. eeclx. p. 3.) The object of the poem is to 
urge the earl not to allow — 

“ Grief [to] contract the largeness of that heart, 

In which nor Fear nor Anger has a part,” 
and there cannot be any reasonable doubt that it 
was written very shortly after his great loss 
occurred. 

The other poem, on the earl’s sickness and re- 
covery, may, I think, be dated with equal nearness, 
and in dating it we shall show the utter nonsense 
of Fenton’s endeavour to make it conduce to 
fixing upon Northumberland a charge of ingrati- 
tude and disaffection. It is clear that it had no- 
thing whatever to do with his retirement from 
the command of the army against the Scots— 
that it does not relate to any retirement at all, 
nor to any pretended or affected illness (if any 
such there were), but to one in every sense real 
and very nearly fatal, which took place in the 
middle of the year 1638—at the time when the 
Marquess of Hamilton was endeavouring, as the 
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king’s commissioner, to bring about a settlement 
of the dispute with the Scots, and before there was 
any idea of appointing the earl to command an 
army against them. 

The poem is addressed to the earl as Lord 
Admiral. He was nominated to that office on 
March 18, 1638, and entered at once upon its duties. 
It also appears that the illness which was the 
occasion of the poem followed shortly after the 
earl’s appointment as Lord Admiral : — 

“ When the glad news that you were Admiral 

Scarce through the nation spread, ‘twas fear’d by all 

That our great Charles, whose wisdom shines in you, 

Would be perplexed how to choose a new.” 


Now turn we to the Strafford Correspondence. 
Under the date of May 10, 1638 (vol. ii. p. 168), 
we find Garrard writing to Lord Wentworth : — 


“ My Lord of Northumberland hath had a long sickness, 
it begun with a head-ach, a violent one which held him 
ten days at least, Mayerne and Baskerville his physi- 
cians, who let him blood four times, and gave him as 
many purges; physick enough they have given, which 
hath brought him very low, his Head-ach left him, but 
he continues hot and feverish still, which by all their 
art they cannot quench, nor remove; hath a good day 
and a bad, as though it were an ague, but yet never had 
but one cold fit; these last two nights he rested very 
well, so that the lookers on as well as the physicians 
begin to conceive good hopes of his recovery, which I 
beseech God to grant, since he is one of the noblest and 
bravest gentlemen that this age hath bred; the King, 
the kingdom, all his friends, would have an unspeakable 
loss of him, he is infinitely lamented by all sorts of 
men.” 

On May 14, 1638, Archbishop Laud wrote to 
Lord Wentworth (ii. 171): — 

“My Lord of Northumberland was at the last made 
Lord Admiral till the Duke of York come of age .... . 
but now (which I am heartily sorry to write) all the 
hopes of his service are in danger, for he hath been in a 


} 
| 
| 
| 


morning been in a bath, endured it well, eat a good din- 
ner after it of veal, rise | rose ?] with an appetite, he 
could have eaten more, walks strongly out of one room 
in another, and I believe he will have more care of him- 
self than formerly he had. I asked his Lordship whether 
he would command me any thing into Ireland ; he said he 
would write within two or three days to your Lordship 
himself. Oh! how my Lord Conway and I have chaffed 
[chafed ? ] for this relapse! before we only sorrowed and 
prayed, now choler had got an high hand over us, He is 
a well beloved man here in England, I never knew 
greater lamentations made for any man’s recovery. I 
never had so long a time of sorrow; for seven weeks I 


| did nothing heartily but pray, not sleep nor eat, in all 
| that time I never bowled; I hope now we shall have 
| days of mirth, iftthe Scots will give us leave.” 


I could multiply authorities upon this subject ; 
but surely these extracts are enough to prove that 
this was no feigned illness, and there is nothing 
in the poem to bear out in the slightest degree 
Fenton's supposition that it had reference to any 
other illness, or to any other occasion than that 


| to which the above passages relate 


Joun Bruce. 
14, Upper Gloucester Place, N.W. 





BISHOP LYTTELTON’S DIARY. 
(4 S. iii. 49.) 

Lorp Lytretton has given some interesting 
extracts from the letters of his relative, Bishop 
Lyttelton, in reference to his visit to Dumfries- 
shire. I am quite sure that he will add to our 
obligations if a few more passages can be culled 
of the same character from his relative’s diary as 
to other parts of Scotland. 

We are told that the bishop was struck as he 
was passing through Dumfriesshire by the quan- 


| tity of wheat and flax which he saw. This would 


high fever now these three weeks; and though the phy- | 


sicians speak of out of danger, yet for my part, out of 
my love to him and his worth, am very fearful; I pray 
God comfort and repair him, for his loss will be great in 
these times,” 


On the following July 3, Garrard writes again 
to the same correspondent (ii. 179) : — 


“ Why do you reproach me for not sending your Lord- 
ship the first tidings of my Lord Admiral’s recovery ? 
If it were a fault, or that you think it so, I crave your 
pardon. Had | a swift-winged dove trained up to carry 
little minutes, as some have vainly imagined, I should 
have sent her to your Lordship to let you have known 
the good news of his recovery; he was then in a fair 
way to it, but I must have sent another dove after her 
to tell your Lordship that, after he came well to Sion, 
with shaving his head, leaving off cloathes, and walking 
a little too soon in his garden, he got his fever again, 
was afresh let blood nine ounces, purged I know not how 
often, brought so weak that he could not go without 
leading, yet it was not vehemently on him above nine 
days, then it began to abate, and by degrees utterly left 
him; so that he is again in a fair way to bea strong man 
quickly, and long-lived I hope in God. I went on pur- 
pose to Sion, Monday the 2d of July to see his Lordship, 
whom I found mended beyond my expectation, had that 


no longer be the case. The total area of Dum- 
friesshire in statute acres is 702,953, and of these 


| the agricultural returns of 1868 just issued give 


1,420 acres for wheat and one acre for flax. Flax 
has ceased to be grown in the present day. I can 
recollect, about fifty years ago, when the air was 
polluted as you passed along the public road by 
the effluvia from the steeping of lint in pools in 

reparation for the home manufacture of linen. 
iesey wien through the county were lint-mills, 
the names of which still remain, though it is now 
a misnomer, as they have been turned to other 
purposes. At the time that Bishop Lyttelton, in 
1764, passed through the county, and down to 
the beginning of this century, it was the custom 
for cotters who were employed in reaping and 
haymaking on a farm to be allowed a small por- 
tion of ground on which to grow flax as a return 
for their services on these busy occasions. This 
the women employed their leisure hours in spin- 
ning, and they got it woven by what was known 
as “customary weavers,”* and of whom there was 





~~ [* See ante, p. 197.] 
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a sufficient number in all parts of the country. 
Some of the linen was no doubt coarse, but it was 
sometimes of the finest quality, and always of 
first-rate material. The coarsest kind was called 
harn, and your readers may recollect that in “Tam 
o’ Shanter” Burns speaks of it’: — 

“ Her cutty sark o’ Paisley harn.” 


This state of things has long since passed away. 
Scotland has ceased to be a flax-producing coun- 
try, as she had in 1868, according to the agricul- 
tural returns just issued, only 1,546 acres in the 
whole of Scotland under this crop, of which the 
county of Stirling gave 509 acres, Fife 321, and 
Lanark 270. 

The bishop speaks of a village which he passed 
between Annan and Dumfries, and which was no 
doubt Cummertrees : — 

“Every House of which except the Ministers is a 
spacious Hutt, built wholly of Mud and covered with 
Sods, no Chimney, nor any Aperture for the Smoke to 
issue out at, except the window holes (for windows they 
have none) and the Door. I cannot well conceive greater 
wretchedness than thus living in perpetual Smoke, for 
Peat being allmost everywhere very plentifull, they have 
Fire smothering all day long.” 


Here, too, the change is very remarkable, as the 
houses are now built of stone, and nowhere I 
believe within the bounds of Dumfriesshire could 
you find the meanest house to be so wretched as 
as is here described. In nothing has there been 
such an improvement as in the cottages of the 
labouring classes. Iam old enough to recollect 





when the bishop’s description, if not quite appli- 
cable, was no great exaggeration of the state of a 
large range of country; indeed, of the greater 
part of the Queensberry property before it came 
into the possession of the present noble family— 
noble in the true sense of the word—as the pre- 
sent Duke of Buccleuch acknowledges that the 
possession of property entails heavy duties: in 
fact, that he is the mere steward of a large family, 
and will allow no such hovels to be the dwelling- 
place of the cotters on his estates. Nowhere has 
there been a greater rise in the value of land or 
improvement in the face of the country than in 
Dumfriesshire. The statement of Bishop Lyttel- 
ton has led me to look back into some old docu- 
ments that are in my possession; and it may be 
interesting to give the rise in value of a piece of 
land, of which I have the old leases before me. 
The property consists of 550 acres, and in 1763, 
the year before Bishop Lyttelton passed through 
Dumfriesshire, it was let at a rent of 45/.; in 1779 
it rose to 90/.; then in 1799 to 145/.; and in 1814 
to 470/., but this seems to have been beyond the 
true value, as the tenants got into difficulties at 
the conclusion of the French war, and it fell to 
410/., at which it remained till 1843, when it rose 

in to 440/.; and at the present moment it is 
let at 630/., being considered by no means a rack- 








rent. This property had been bought in 1750 for 
1,400/., and if it were now in the market it would 
no doubt bring upwards of 20,000/. I may add 
that there is no special reason why this property 
should have thus risen in value; it partakes of 
nothing except what is general to the whole 
country. 

As an instance of still greater rise of value, I 
may state that a portion of the Closeburn pro- 
perty, which is now divided into several farms, 
was farmed by the father of a friend of mine 
towards the end of the American war, and that 
he paid a rent of 40/. In 1842 this land was 
bringing a rental of upwards of 800/., and at pre- 
sent of upwards of 1,000/. Another property in 
Upper Nithsdale, with which I am acquainted, 
was bought about the year 1786 for 800/., but at 
thirty years’ purchase would now bring 9,000/. 

Cravururp Tarr Ramage. 


AMPHIGORY. 
(4% 8S. iii. 145.) 

The lines inquired for by Juttan SHaRMay 
will be found, with some variations, in a foot- 
note at p. 28 of the clever squib entitled The 
Oxford Ars Poetica: or, how to write a Newdigate 
(Oxford, 1853). The little book being rather 
scarce, I transcribe the note and the verses : — 

“ Those gentlemen who intend to write for the New- 
digate this year will not be displeased to read the fol- 
lowing lines, which contain more sound than, and nearly 
as much sense as, the generality of Oxford poems. They 
are said to have been written by poor Nat Lee; but as 
we quote from memory, they may not be given quite 
correctly. Here they are, however, such as we remember 
them : — 

* Oft have I seen a hieroglyphic bat 

Skim through the zenith of a slipshod hat ; 
While Neptune, sailing in the western barge, 
Gave to great Hancock’s man a special charge 
To drive full-tilt against subjunctive mood, 

And fatten padlocks on Antarctic food ; 

While to suck infants’ blood, with horrid strides, 
A d—d potatoe on a whirlwind rides.’” 

Whether the above lines are correctly attri- 
buted to Nat Lee, I cannot say; but they have a 
greater appearance of originality, and are cer- 
tainly more whimsical than the version given by 
J.8. *Epvor. 

The Temple, 





The nonsense verses communicated by JULIAN 
SHARMAN are not amphigoric ; they belong to that 
more nonsensical class which — 

“ Delphinum sylvis appingit, fluctibus aprum,”— 
and are all the more difficult to compose, having 
neither induction nor consequence whereon to 
form their congeries of absurdity. 

Amphigouri (dui, yipos) is a milder sort of non- 
sense — a rigmarole, or, more literally, a round 
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about ; with semblable meaning enough to put | 
one on finding it out—though, if findable, not | 
worth the finding. Its truest version perhaps, in | 
our vernacular, is twaddle. Pope’s “ ~~ by a/| 
Person of Quality” is its best exponent; far 
better than its French illustration, which the 
elder Disraeli records Fontenelle to have accepted 
as possessing “a glimpse of sense” (Curiosities of 
Literature, p. 112, ed. 1866). But the specimen 
before us, with its buttered peas, subjunctive | 
moods, windmills, and padlocks, is a Cimmerian 
darkness not worth a rushlight’s illumination. 

E. L. S. 





These lines were quoted to one of my family by | 
the late Sir Charles Bagot, some thirty years ago. | 
I cannot remember whence they are; but I have 
an idea that they were by Foote, and an idle freak 
to try people’s memories, like the well-known 
“ Panjandrum ” lines. LYTTELTON. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 





This class of metrical composition is much 
older than the eighteenth century. Compare the 
numerous burlesques (Latin and English) in Re- 
liquie Antique, and the nonsense put into the 
mouths of the Vices and other comic characters 
of the Mysteries and Moralities. 

Joun Appis, JUN. 


———$—$____ | 


VIRGINIA COMPANY’S RECORDS, 
(3 S. vi. 515; vii. 44; 4 S. i. 507.) 
The enclosed article, prepared after some re- 
search, answers a query as to the Virginia Records 
which appeared in your magazine months ago, 
and may be thought worthy of republication. 
Epw. D. NEIL. | 


“In one of the old mansions of rural Chelsea, which 
tradition says was the home of Sir Thomas More, the 
warm friend of Erasmus, and author of the political 
romance of Utopia, there dwelt in 1624 Sir John Danvers, 
a prominent member of the Virginia Company, who had 
married the gentle and comely widow Herbert, already 
the mother of ten children: two of whom were George, 
the holy poet, and Edward, the philosophical Deist. 

“ Soon afterwards King James began to scheme for the | 
dissolution of the Virginia Company, which was odious, 
because its prominent members believed in freedom of | 
debate, and in the submission of a minority to the will of 
a majority expressed through the ballot box. One of its 
secretaries, Edward Collingwood, hurried from London, 
and told Danvers that three merchants of that city had | 
visited him and endeavoured to obtain papers and in- | 
formation which might be used against the corporation, | 
and as the King might send officers to seize the records, 
he suggested that exact copies be immediately obtained. 

“A man of loose life, but a fair and ready writer, a 
clerk of Collingwood, was secured by Danvers to aid in 
this work, and was locked up in the chamber where he 
Wrote, so that he might not be tempted to divulge the 
secret, 

“ After the transactions were copied on fulio paper, to 
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| originall Booke of Courts itself. 
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prevent interpolation, each page carefully compared with 
the originals by Collingwood and then subscribed ‘Com. 
Collingwood,’ Danvers took them to the president of the 
company, who was Shakespeare’s friend, Henry Wri- 
othesly, Earl of Southampton, The earl was highly 
gratified in the possession of a duplicate copy of the com- 
pany’s transactions, and expressed it by throwing his 
arms around the neck of Sir John, and then turning to 
his brother, said: ‘ Let them be kept at my house at 
Titchfield ; they are the evidences of my honour, and I 
value them more than the evidences of my lands.’ 

“ During the same year Southampton died; and 
Thomas, his son, was heir and successor to the title, and 
became Lord High Treasurer of England, and lived until 
1667. Shortly after his death William Byrd of Virginia, 
the father of Hon. William Byrd of Westover, purchased 
the manuscript records from the executors of the earl for 
sixty guineas. 

“Rev. William Smith, who became President of the 
William and Mary College, while living at Varina, on 
James River, the old settlement of Sir Thomas Dale, bet- 
ter known since the civil war as Dutch Gap, obtained 
these records from the Byrd library at Westover; and 


| most of the material of his History of Virginia, com- 


pleted in 1746, was drawn therefrom. 

“Stith’s brother-in-law, Peyton Randolph, became the 
first President of the Continental Congress, and while 
visiting a friend at his seat near Philadelphia, in October 
1775, suddenly died. When his library was sold it was 
purchased by Thomas Jefferson, and among the books 
were the manuscript records of the London company, 
that had been used by Stith in the preparation of his 
History of Virginia. 

“The United States having purchased the books of 


| President Jefferson, these manuscripts are now preserved 


in the library of Congress. They are bound in two 
volumes, and contain the company’s transactions from 
April 28, 1619, until June 7, 1624, The first volume 
contains 354 pages, and concludes with this statement :— 

‘Memoranda that wee, Edward Waterhouse and Ed- 
ward Collingwood, secretaries for the companies for Vir- 
ginia and the Sumer Islands, have examined and com- 
pared the Booke going before, embracing one hundred 
seventy-seven leaves from Page 1 to Page 354, with the 
a And doe finde this 
Booke to be a true and perfect copie of the said originall 
Court Booke, saving that there is wanting in the copie, 
of Court on the 20th May, 1620, and the beginning of the 
Quarter Court held 22nd; but as farre as is here entered 
this copie doth truly agree with the original! itself. 

* And to every page I, Edward Collingwood, have sett 
my hand, and both of us do hereby testifie as above that 
it is a true copie, 

‘ January 28, 1623 [1624]. 

* Epwarp WATERHOvsE, Secret. 
Epwarp CoLLinGwoop, Secret.’ 

“The second volume contains three hundred and 
eighty-seven pages, and is concluded with the following 
note :— 

* Memorand, That Mr. Edward Collingwood, secretary 
of the company for Virginia, and Thomas Collett, of the 
Middle Temple, gentlemen, have perused, compared, and 
examined this present book, beginning att page 1, att 
a Preparative Court held for Virginia the 20th of May, 
1622, and ending at this present page 387 at a Prepara- 
tive Court held the 7th of June, 1624. And we doe finde 
that this coppie doth perfectlie agree with the originall 
books of the Court belonging to the company in all 
things, save that in page 371 the graunt of 800 acres to 
Mr. Maurice Berkley is not entered, and save that in 
page 350 we wanted the Lord’s letter to Mr. Deputy 
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Ferrar, so that we could not compare itt, in which re- 
spect I, Edward Collingwood, have not sett my hand to 
those three pages, but to all the rest I have sett my hand 
severally to each in confirmation, that they agree truly 
with the originalls. And in witness and confirmation 
that this booke is a true coppy of the Virginia Courts, 
wee have hereunder joyntly sett our hands the 19th day 
ot June, 1624, 

* Taomas Couiett. 

‘ Epwarp CoLiinewoop.’ 

“ Judgment against the Virginia Company had been 
pronounced only three days before the last note was 
written by that Lord Chief Justice Ley called by John 
Milton the ‘ old man eloquent” in a sonnet to the Judge’s 
daughter, * honour’d Margaret.’ 

“The Earl of Strafford, writing on June 17th to a 
kinsman, rejoiced in the downfall of the great democratic 
corporation, the ‘ nursery of a seditious Parliament.’ His 
words were as follows : — 

* Yesterday Virginia patent was overthrown at the 
King’s Bench, so an end of that plantation’s savings. 
Methinks I imagine the Quaternity before this have had 
a meeting of comfort and consolation, stirring up each 
other to bear it courageously, and Sir Edwin Sandys in 
the midst of them sadly sighing forth—Oh! the burden 
of Virginia.’ 

“ By order of the King the original records were de- 
livered to the privy council, and were either destroyed or 
lost during the troubles of the Cromwellian era, or burned 
up in the great fire of London, which consumed so many 
important docunrents: and, therefore, these exact tran- 
scripts, now nearly two hundred and fifty years old, are 
doubly valuable. “E. D. N.” 

(From New York Evening Post, Jan. 12, 1869.) 


JEAN CAVALLIER*® (2™ S. xii. 471.) —I cannot 
find that any answer was ever given to ABHBA. 
Cavallier’s Christian name was Jean, not James. 
Many most interesting and thrilling details of this 

oung Cevenol’s heroic deeds and hairbreadth 
scapes are to be found in Nap. Peyrat’s Les Pas- 
teurs du Désert ; in Haag’s La France protestante; 
but before them, in L’ Histoire des Camisards, by 
Ant. Court (the father of Court de Gebelin). 
Born towards 1680, at Ribaute, near Anduze, 
J. Cavallier died s. p. at Chelsea in 1740, having 
been governor of the island of Jersey, and major- 


general in the British service. Whilst in England | 


he dictated his Memoirs to another refugee, Galli 
of Nismes. I have before me the original edition 
of 1726, published in London by J. Stephens at 
the Bible in Butcher Row, entitled Memoirs of 
the Wars of the Cevennes, under Col. Cavallier, 
in Defence of the Protestants persecuted in that 
Country, §c., with a map and long list of sub- 
scribers. 

The illustrious Lamoignon de Malesherbes, 
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camisard qui osa une fois punir le crime en présence 
d'une troupe féroce, laquelle ne subsistait que par des 
crimes semblables; ce paysan grossier qui, admis & vingt 
ans dans la société des gens bien élevés, en prit les meurs 
et s’en fit aimer et estimer ; cet homme qui, accoutumé § 
une vie tumultueuse et pouvant étre justement enor. 
gueilli de ses succés, eut assez de philosophie naturelle 
pour jouir pendant trente-cing ans d'une vie tranquille et 
privée, me parait un des plus rares caractéres que I’his- 
toire nous ait transmis.” 
P. A. L, 


SusBsipENcE or SussipEnce (4 S. iii. 147,)— 
There is no doubt at all that in the Latin word 
subsidentia the first ¢ is long, though Schiller says 
it may be derived either from subsido or subsideo, 
The latter is quite inappropriate, for subsidence 
means settling down, according to the sense of 
subsido ; subsideo means to sit under. 

But of course the derivation proves nothing as 
to the usage in English, as the instances quoted 
by P. and many others show. 

The story is well known of the barrister speak- 
ing before Lord Mansfield (I think it was), who, 
on being corrected by the judge for saying curator 
instead of curator, said, “I am happy to be cor- 
rected by so eloquent an orator and so distin- 
guished a senator.” Ihave myself no doubt at all 


| that subsidence is according to usage as well as to 


| the Latin. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


whose ancestor, Basville, had done the Protestants 


so much harm, said of Cavallier : — 


“ J‘avoue que ce guerrier qui, sans avoir jamais servi, 
se trouva un grand général par le seul don de la nature ; ce 





* In the General Index, by a misprint, the name is 
written Cavillier instead of Cavallier. 





LYTTELTON. 


The quantity of a syllable must, of course, be 
determined by that of its derivative. Any devia- 
tion from this rule is simply a matter of custom, 
which in English | ape em is often purely 
arbitrary. As proof we need not go further than 
the instances before us. I have never, however, 
heard subsidence pronounced as if the penultima 
were short. 

These “ten naturalists” — one is provokingly 
reminded of the ten virgins—it strikes me, have 
rather mistaken their vocation in meddling with 
philology. “ Every man to his own mouse-trap” 
— Ne sutor supra crepidam.” 


Epuunp Tew, M.A. 


’ 


Epitaph oN AN ENGINE-pRIVER (4* S. iii. 
104.)—It may perhaps be worth noting that this 
roduction is also to be found at Bromsgrove, 

orcestershire, where it commemorates one 
Thomas Scaife, who was killed by the explosion 
of a locomotive at Bromsgrove station on Novem- 
ber 10, 1840. I have long considered this to be 
an original, but inasmuch as the stone was not 
erected until 1842, and the person buried at 
Whickham died three months before Thomas 
Scaife, I suppose I must admit it to be a mere 
copy. In the Bromsgrove example the twelfth 
line runs— 


“ Refuse to aid the busy throng,” 
to the manifest improvement of the rhythm. 
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“ Breecues Bratz” (4 S, iii. 192.)—I beg to 
inform R. J. S. that I think no one can answer 
his query without seeing the Bible to which he 
alludes; and if he thinks it desirable to send it to 
me I will inform him all about his book, and re- 
turn it carefully as he may direct. 
Francis Fry. 
Cotham, Bristol. 
For the information of your correspondent 


R. J.S., I annex a verbatim copy of the title-page | 


of the New Testament of a Breeches Bible of 
1601, which may be of use to him. 
HERMAGORAS. 


The Newe Testament of our Lord Jesus Christ 
Translated out of Greeke by Theod. Beza. 
Whereunto are adjoined brief Summaries of Doctrine 
upon the Evangelists and Actes of the Apostles, together 
with the Methode of the Epistles of the Apostles by the 
saide 
Theod. Beza. 

And also short expositions of the phrases and hard places, 
taken out of the large Annotations of the foresaid Author 
and Joach, Camerarius, by P, Loseler Villerius. 
Englished by L. Tomson. 

[Woodcut, with motto “ Dat esse manus: superesse 
Minerva.” } 

Imprinted at London by Robert Barker 
Printer to the Queenes most excellent Maiestie 
Anno 1601 
Cum priuilegio. 

Master PRIDEAUX AND Master Basset (4 S- 
iii. 3.) What is the meaning of this sentence in 
Horace Walpole’s letter >—‘‘ Do I confound it, 
or is the print of Master Prideaux the same with 
that of Master Basset ? ” 

Does this relate to some print obtained, or 
sought to be obtained, from some one of the name 
of Prideaux or Basset ? a print then belonging to 
Master Prideaux or Master Basset ? 

In the middle of the last century a Basset mar- 


ried a daughter of a Prideaux, of Place, near | 


Padstow. From this marriage sprang Sir Francis 
Basset, the first and last Lord de Dunstanville, 
who was also created Baron Basset of Tehidy, 
with remainder to his daughter, at whose death, 
unmarried, his titles became extinct. 

The two names were at least thus connected. 

LA&LIvs. 

Goprrey Famirres (4" §. ii. 55.)—I think 
H. A. Barysriper will find what he is in search 
of in the Archeologia Cantiana, vol. vi. When I 
was at school in Faversham, I remember there 
were some headstones in the churchyard there 
belonging to members of this family; these are 
not mentioned in any published works I have met 
with. They are all adjoining the south porch 
of the parish church. GroreE Beno. 

6, Pulross Road, Brixton. 


ANCIENT Mars or IRELAND: OrrTELIvs (4 
S. iii. 148.) —I expect the map to which HIBERNIA 
alludes is that known as “Ortelius Improved, 
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| &e., &e.” published by Wogan, Bean & Pike, 
23, Old Bridge, Dublin, and dedicated to the 


Duke of Leinster, whose arms are engraved in the 
lower corner. A copy of this map has been in my 
family for many years; and some time since I 
made a reference or key to the names contained 
in each county, which I should be happy to insert 
in the pages of “N. & Q.” if thought of sufficient 
interest. O’Donovan’s map bound up with the 
Annals of the Four Masters (1846) is a different 
compilation, though similar in the whole to 
“ Ortelius” and “ Ortelius Improved.” 

I presume the publisher first named above was 
of the same family as Justiciary John Wogan, 
| temp. Edw. II. (1518), who was directed, in con- 

junction with the Chief Justice of the King’s 
3ench to examine the buildings erected by De 
Mortagne at the foot of the Old Bridge. 


Liom. F. 


| INTERCEPTED LetrerR (4* S. iii. 105.) —I be- 
lieve that the “ William Gorge” of this letter is 
la pseudonym for George Wilde, subsequently 
| Bishop of Londonderry. The letters printed in 
| the same volume of Thurloe’s State Papers 
| (pp. 537, 592), and signed respectively “Gil. 
Savage” and “G. W.” (the latter of which also 
| encloses a letter for Dr. Cosin), are in the same 
hand: the former having a signature which paro- 
| dies the writer’s real name, and the latter giving 
the real initials, which are transposed in the letter 
which forms the subject of Mr. Brown’s inquiry. 
| An intercepted letter addressed to him (of which, 
| in MS., only Thurloe’s copy is preserved) is 
| printed in vol. v. p. 325; and an_ information 
against him for having a room, in Fleet Street, 
fitted up for the performance of the daily service 
of the church, in vol. i. p. 715, The words 
omitted as illegible in the printed copy of the 
letter, to which the query refers, are in the first 
case “ brethren,” and in the second “ Dean,” ¢. e. 
Cosin. W. D. Macray. 


Attar Lieuts at Att Hatitows, THAMES 
| Srreet (4S. i. 146.)—I copy the following from 
| Godwin and Britton’s Churches of London, Lon- 

don, 1838: — 

“ The communion table is of oak, curiously carved and 
inlaid, and around it a neat railing of brass, Two large 
brass candlesticks with wax tapers stand upon the table, 
and assist to render the chancel somewhat more Roman 
Catholic in its appearance even now than is usually the 

| ease in Protestant churches; a circumstance perhaps 
hardly worth mentioning, but for the several disturb- 
ances before detailed, which occurred here many years 
ago from a similar cause.”—P. 9. 

The “disturbances” referred to took place in 
1639—a period to which your correspondent 
P. M. H. does not refer. R. B. P. 


| Sronz Cannon-patrs (4 8. ii. 157.)—I can 
| see no difficulty in accounting for the fact that 


these were quite spherical. Blocks of stone were 
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doubtless worked up to a certain point with a 
chisel, and finished in a lathe by friction from 
another piece of stone. Large quantities were 
made from the Maidstone quarries at a very early 
date, as the stone found there was very hard. In 
the year 1418, seven thousand of different sizes 
were ordered by the crown from these quarries. 
I should imagine, from the quantity manufac- 
tured, the masons who turned them out formed a 
distinct trade. GroreE Beno. 
6, Pulross Road, Brixton, 


Tuomas Lanerry (4™ §, iii. 125.) —Thomas 
Duke of Clarence, brother of Henry V., who was 
killed at Baugé, March 22, 1421, left no legiti- 
mate issue. He had one illegitimate son, called 
in our histories the Bastard of Clarence, whose 
Christian name is given by Anderson as John: 
Baker calls him Sir Thomas Beaufort on one 
page, and Sir John Beaufort on the next. It 
therefore appears that he bore the name of Beau- 
fort, though he was not of the old Beaufort stock, 
descended from the eldest natural son of John of 
Gaunt; and I think there is room for consider- 
able doubt whether he ever was created Duke of 
Beaufort. Certainly the present Duke of Beau- 
fort does not derive his title from him, but from 
his uncle, the son of John of Gaunt. 1 venture, 
therefore, to submit to M. Doranee that he is 


under a mistake in speaking of ¢wo sons of the | 


Duke of Clarence, though whether the one were 
named John or Thomas seems doubtful. He was 
certainly recognised as the duke’s son, but I am 
not aware that he was ever legitimated. 


There were three Langleys in England which | 


figure in history in connection with our royal 
family : — 


FLAGELLATION OF Women (4S, iii. 159.)\— 
The correspondence on this subject in the Enghsh- 
woman's Domestic Magazine, which seems a very 
discreditable one, is discussed and Lo tee ex- 
osed in the Saturday Review of the 6th of Feb, 
he writer ironically suggests that it may all be 

a hoax. LYTTELTON, 
Hagley, Stourbridge. 


‘‘ He's cone Nort anovt” (4"S. iii. 145.)— 
I have frequently heard sailors and dwellers on 
the coast use this expression; but, instead of in 
the sense suggested by J. A. G., it was always 
intended to convey the idea that the sailor to 
| whom it referred had gone no one knew whither, 
| and, as was supposed, was not likely to return; 
| being perhaps unwilling to maintain his family, or 
| to trouble with his presence the district regarded 
| as his home. It was always understood to have 
| jocular reference to the “ north-west passage.” 
Wx. PENGELLY. 





Torquay. 

Roope (3" S. xi. 238.)—The origin of this 
word has not yet, I believe, been shown, although 
the Editor pointed out that the old form of the 
| word was Rood Eye. The answer is to be found, 
however, in Mr. Wright's note to his edition of 

Piers Plowman. (See vol. ii. p. 521.) There was 
| a famous Rood or cross at Chester, mentioned by 
Langland, which stood on an eye, or piece of 

ground surrounded by water. Hence this plot of 
| ground was named Rood Eye or cross-island, as 

explained by Pennant in his Tour in Wales, edit. 
| 1778, p. 191. Now-a-days this level space is used 
as a race-course, the cross has probably disap- 
peared (though its base was to be seen in 1789), 
| and the name corrupted into Roodee; and this, 





1. King’s Langley, in Hertfordshire, where was owing to the proximity of the river Dee, is again 


a palace built by Henry III., and where Edmund 


most absurdly corrupted into Roo-dee. In the 


Duke of York (son of Edward III.) was born. | English Cyclopedia it is thus spelt. No wonder 


2. Abbot’s Langley, in the same county, where | 
was a priory church, in which Edmund Duke of | 
York and his wife Isabel were buried, and where 
King Richard II. was interred prior to his re- | 
moval to Westminster. Here also Pope Adrian IV. | 
was born. 

3. Chilterne, or, more correctly, ChildrenLang- 
ley, where there appears to have been a hos- 
picium for the royal children. There was also a | 

riory church, wherein Edward, eldest son of the 
lack Prince, was interred. 

As respects the spelling, Langley is always | 
“Langele” on the Rolls; and in the will of | 
Edmund Duke of York it presents exactly the | 
French form “ Langelée.” I greatly doubt any | 
of these places having ever been the appanage of | 
the Bastard of Clarence or his descendants. Is it 
not possible that the name of these descendants is 
not derived from Langley, but from L’Anglais? | 

HERMENTRUDE. 


that Roo cannot be explained ! 
Watter W. SKEAT. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


“Miss Barer” (4% S. iii. 66.)—The popu- 
larity which surprises G. is easily accounted for. 
The song was written by no ordinary individual. 
The author was George Colman the younger, 
and the song is an “incidental” in his popular 
musical farce of Love Laughs at Locksmiths, where 
it is sung by the razor-grinder at his wheel. The 
singer makes several pauses and grimaces, and the 
“ bye-play,” in which he examines his work and 
his grinding-machine, renders the ballad inex- 
pressibly ludicrous and laughter-provoking. De- 
prived of these scenic effects, “ Miss Bailey ” loses 
some of her charms. The song is witty, though 
very absurd; but it is anything but “ poor point- 
less trash.” It wasa favourite ditty with Barham, 
Sydney Smith, and Byron ; the last-named having 
introduced “ Captain Smith ” in his Don Juan— 
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“ Captain Smith — 

The same once so‘ renowned in country quarters 
At Halifax,’ but now he fought the Tartars!” 

Jaypee (reference ut supra) must excuse my 
differing with him. The French is perfectly cor- 
rect, and the rhythm also—that is, if we will only 
read the translation as French poetry is invariably 
read by those who understand its accents. The 
verse supplied by G. is very good: it looks like an 
encore verse, and is quite in the style of George 
Colman the younger. STEPHEN JACKSON. 


MaGAzINE ARTICLES RELATING TO CORNWALL 
(4* §. iii. 35, 132.) — In the European Magazine, 
Ixxx. 119, 127, is an article by “ Viator” respect- 
ing Cornish antiquities; and the Cornwall Gazette 
for 1866-7-8 contained several letters from myself 
which E. H. W. D. may find useful. See also 
Penny Magazine, iii. 262, 500; v. 28, 196, 204; 
viii. 32; xii. 487; xiii. 272; and Saturday Maga- 
zine, iv. 43; v. 52-3, 243 (Scilly Isles) ; vii. 183- 
237 (Helleston); xv. 11, 57 (St. Piranus, &c.); 
xxv. 236-8 (Tintagel). Probably the Scots Maga- 
zine would assist your correspondent if searched, 
and so might other vols. of the European Maga- 
sine. See the Archeological Journal, ii, 225; 
iv. 302; vii. 8; x. 317; xi. 33; (Lychnoscopes); 
xvii. 311; xviii. 39, 231-33; xx. 64; xxii. 275; 
xxiii. 277. The first twenty-three vols. of Journal 
of Archeological Association seem not to contain 
Cornubian notes, but several will be found in the 
Archeologia upon reference to the index; and, 
although not a periodical, Warner's Cornish Tour, 
1808, notices a secluded cromlech near Wade- 
bridge and St. Columb, which I have not seen 
mentioned elsewhere. Cur. Cooke. 


E. H. W. D. will find an excellent paper, “ Re- 
marks on the Well-Chapels of Cornwall,” by Mr. 
J. T. Blight, in The Reliquary, ii. 126 et seq. 
The article is illustrated by several engravings. 
In the same volume is another paper, “Additional 
Notices of Cornish Well-Chapels,” by the editor, 
also illustrated. He will find other Cornish arti- 
cles in other volumes of the same publication, 
particularly one by Sir Gardner Wilkinson (vol. i.), 
comparing the vestiges of the Britons in Cornwall 
with those in Derbyshire. In the Archeological 
Journal and in the Journal of the British Archeo- 
logical Association are also papers on Cornish 
antiquities. LLEWELLYNN Jewitt, F.S.A. 

Winster Hall. 

TEMPLE OF MINERVA ON THE JAPYGIAN PRo- 
monTory (4" §. iii.99.)—There is little difficulty in 
answering Dr. RamaGe's question, more especially 
as it appears he has the opportunity of referring 
to a copy of Chaupy’s work. If he will be so 
good as to turn to p. 365 of vol. iii. he will see 
that the author describes himself to have taken 
a long and tedious journey by the Via Appia, 
partly for the satisfaction of identifying, if pos- 


| stontt note geographice. 





sible, the Fons Bandusiw, partly for that of visit- 
ing Horace’s native country, and finally for that 
of investigating the celebrated road along which 
the poet describes himself to have travelled to 
Brundisium. So that we clearly must suppose the 
observations on the Via Appia to have been 
Chaupy’s own—though, for obvious reasons, the 
Promontorium Japygium would be to him the least 
point of interest ; and he begins (pp. 366,367) b 
a censure of the work of Pratilli (F. M. Pratilli, 
Della Via Appia. Napoli, 1745, small folio), till 
then the best known upon the subject, but which 
certainly is not alively performance ; and in p. 510 
compares upon several grounds the accounts by 
Livy and Polybius of the battle of Canne, suppos- 
ing from his own observations on the locality that 
the second must have visited the spot and the 
first not. 

Dr. RaMaGeE will probably be interested by 
referring to what is said on the Promontorium 
Japygium by Clavisius in his Italia Antiqua, 
pp. 1239, 1240; and Helstonius in his notes and 
corrections on p. 1237, line 54 of this (Luce Hel- 
Rome, 1666, small 8yo), 
refers with approbation to a work of Antonius 
Galateus, De situ Japygie, which I have never 
seen, but suppose must be of value or it would 
not have been so recommended. 

I have before noticed the careless way in which 
Chaupy’s work is printed, and am obliged again 
to caution his readers not implicitly to trust the 
numerals assigned in it to many of the distances 
on the Roman roads, some of which differ entirely 
from the best copies, and as no explanation is 
given, are to be supposed errors of the press. 


PREBEND OR PREBENDARY? (4% S. i. 447.) — 
Sir THomas Winyiveron calls Bishop Harley a 
prebend of Worcester. | Surely this is not correct. 
He was prebendary of a prebend. Y.S. M. 


“ PANSE,” IN THE SENSE OF TO DREss A WounpD 
(4% §, iii. 34, 137.) — Panser is an every-dav 
French word, signifying to dress either a wound 
or a horse. It gave occasion to a well-known 
pun, founded on the similar sound of the verb 
penser, to think. A would-be philosopher re- 
marked, “Je pense,” upon which his friend re- 
plied, “ Oui, les chevaux.” 

Lovuts Irvine BARKER. 


Briurne’s “ Five Wounps or Curist” (4% §S, 
iii. 103.) —It may not be uninteresting to F. J. F. 
to know that the original parchment roll is at 
Lomberdale House, and that some of the illumina- 
tions have been facsimiled. Has not F. J. F. 
quoted “ Darby near Matlock” wrong? Should 
it not be Darley ? 

LLEWELLYNN JewIrrt, F.S.A. 

Winster Tall. 
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GENEALOGICAL Querres (4 S. iii. 104.) —A was at that time head of the British factory at 
well-directed research at the British Museum Canton, I got an invitation to a first-rate chow-c w, 
would probably furnish HERMENTRUDE with most | or Chinese dinner, at Min-Qua’s, one of the Hon 
of the information she requires—printed books in | merchants. I have still by me the invitation- 
some cases—as, for instance :— | card, on scarlet paper. When I asked my Chinese 
8. “ Anne, wife of Fulk Fitzwaryn (tenth), was daugh- | servant the signification of it, his reply was: 
ter of William Lord Botreaux, She married, secondly, | “You ketchy dinner, him hong (six o'clock), at 
William, fourth Lord Clinton.” Punmanshong.” I could give a minute descrip- 
This may be found in Burke’s Peerage under tion of the menu of this extraordinary feast, which 
“ Newcastle.” I “Cuttled” at the moment, but, as Gay, or 
19. “ Hawise, the second wife of Sir Andrew Luterel of | Tather the bull in his fable, says, — 
Irnham, was daughter of Sir Philip le Despenser, of Gox- | “ When a lady’s in the case, 
hill, phe nee be by hme age 1 at - You know all other things give place.” 
vived her husband, and di ril 10, ."— Vide the | gi . 
late Mr. Stapleton's Holy Trinity Priory (York vol, | 50 Teturn we to the small feet of Chinese ladies. 
Archwol. Inst. p. 170. Also, Louterell Psalter, Vet. Monu- | _| Whilst dining with friend Min-Qua, I improved 
menta, vol. vi.) | the opportunity to ask him whether it were not 
Query No. 7, as to Eleanor, wife of Fulk Fitz- | possible for me, before leaving the Celestial Em- 
waryn (sixth or Red Fouke), I am able to answer — to present my respects to a Chinese lady, as 
with a valuable note of the will of the lady her- | 1 was very desirous to give a favourable report of 
self (Sloane MS. 1301, fo. 117), which has not | them to our ladies at home. This possibly tickled 
been noticed before. It illuminates the most ob- | his fancy; for he at once proposed I should go 
scure part of the Fitzwaryn pedigree. She was | the next day to his private dwelling down the 
daughter of John Lord Beauchamp of Hache, co, | river, which I of course did not fail todo. But 
Somerset, by Cecilia (de Vyvon) his wife : — when there, I was not allowed to rise from my 
“Elanor garyn wylleth to her sister beatrix Corbett | Chair when the lady was ushered in; and, on my 
= | of Caux—to Fulco my son, dame MZtt his wyff. It’. saying to her in my best Chinese — 
to Mgtt my daught?. to Cicilly my daughter, to John | “ Madam, I do, as is my duty, 
my son. It’. to Payn Fitz-warren. It’, to Fulco my son’s | Honour the shadow of your shoe-tie,”— 
eldest son. It’. to Phil’ his third son, To Elanor daugh- ‘ Ths # 
ter to Payne pd’, To Elanor da: to John my son & Ele she just bowed her painted unmeaning face, 
i smiled, and strutted once or twice across the 


her sister. ffuuke my son & Mgtt his wyffe. John my 
son exF. my sister pd’. & Sr W. Fitzwaryn overseers.” | room, which convinced me more and more of the 
barbarity of this deformation. 


No date given, but 1348 may be assigned to it ‘ 
with every probability. I cannot answer Her- | These poor creatures suffer most epee: 
MENTRUDE'S first two queries. A. 8. Eturs, | pain from their earliest childhood. At Macao 


Brompton. saw some very young girls limping about as if they 
Swate Feet or Camese Lapres (4"" 8. iii. 101), | Ve treading on hot coals. On venturing to 
for which they are called “Golden Lilies.” I| observe to & Chinese, long connected with the 

2 “ > ~ . | factory, what we Fankwey thought of this cruel 
brought home from Canton, in 1833, a faithful | : : . F ‘ p 
ae. a -, | custom, he admitted it fully, but said no one 
imitation in plaster of one of these counterfeit |. 414 dare pro 0 Gtatemeiien, Aadot de 
feet, with its outside covering or shoe (if, indeed, | -,; ure we Boge 

om on aaa Chinaman much prefers those of his wives whose 

such Lilliputian monstrosities can be called foot (ct. cep tn Ghelt eatendl ciate. 00 Go Glee 
and shoe. I have seen many other reproductions | g -) | De hema blegonsr 

: i | flesh above the bandages of the others engenders 
of them, and in all, not only three but four of | 3. P © . - . 

- diseases which are very trying to one’s olfactory 
the toes were turned under the sole; so that the sereun, Testes es fet the oot - 
nails grow into the flesh (only imagine!), the | “Golden Lik, on ung but the per — — a 
point of what looks less like a human foot than | = cme REE! ; pea aA . 
a goat’s terminating by the great toe, which _,, GALILEE AND GALLERY (4" S. ii. 495, 612; 
alone keeps its natural shape and position. This | 1. 87.)—In answering Mr. W ALCOTT'S question, 
abominable custom originated, it is said, not in I am not able at present to refer the name of 
the jealousy of Chinese husbands, but in imitation | “gallery,” as applied to the western porch at 
of a certain queen in China (during the period in Peterborough, to an earlier date than 1558. [ 
which this vast empire was divided into many | *ppend two extracts from wills of that year: — 
petty states, governed by kings), this royal lady “T bequethe my soule to Almighty God, my maker 
being ordered thus to bind up her feet in the | and redemer, and to our blessed ladie Sainct Marie and 
smallest possible compass to please the barbarous ~ ay renga bane | of —. = dee — »s 
. . or . > y e 
fancy of her lord; and she, of course, was imme- | Pure nth, glare Ler dhe chince dre, wher a 
diately imitated by the ladies of her court, £0 | peticanon, Kennett’s MS. notes to Gurton, p. 114. 
that it soon became a standing custom. |... my body to be buried besydes Mr Brytayne and 

Thanks to the kindness of Mr. Plowden, who | Master Browne in the gallerye of the aforesaid church of 
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Peterborough, wth solempne Dirige and Masse.”— Will of 

Henry Chapman, Prest and Peticanon, ib. p. 115. 

The great court-yard in front of the minster 
night certainly have derived its name from the 
abbot’s gallery on its south side, if there existed 
any part of the abbot’s lodging so called. But 
would this account for the name “ gallery” being 
limited to the portico itself, as in the above ex- 
tracts? The abbot, doubtless, had a chapel in 
his lodging; but was that his “ gallery chapel”? 
The present library, which I suppose to have been 
this “gallery chapel,” is built over a groined 
porch, inserted under the central arch of the 
western front. It is at least possible that this 
building, not on the ground floor, and with no 
chamber below, may have been called the “ gal- 
lery chapel,” and from it the name may have 
attached itself to the portico. 

It is remarkable that at Ely both names re- 
main. The great porch is the “Galilee”; the 
road from it to the south, which borders the 
western boundary of the priory, is the “ gallery.” 
An interesting account of this road, and the con- 
jectured origin of its name, is given in the Rev. 
D. J. Stewart’s Architectural History of Ely 
Cathedral, pp. 241, 242. W. D. SwEeErrne. 

Peterborough. 

TITHE-BOOK AT Paston, NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE 
(4" 8. iii. 122.)\—The latter part of my extract 
from this book has been apparently mislaid, and 
I therefore forward it again. It relates to a dif- 
ferent kind of payment (as mentioned in the pre- 
vious description) to those already given: — 

p* A mayreport, ij¢. 

Tythe Lambes in Werington as ffolloweth : — 

Thomas Dawson iiijo™ tythe Lambes., 

Greagory Styles fyve tythe Lambes. 

Bryan Weathers one tythe lambe Runs on, ij. 

Xtopher Winter one tythe Lambe. 

Thon Middleton one tythe lambe Ra on three. 

Ihon Boorne one tythe lambe Ra on fore. 

Mr*t Wylebore six tythe Lambes. 

Edward Pryer ij tythe Lambes. 

William Milter Ra on viij. 

Sume xxj. 

1610. Receaved this yere for the Easte booke fforty one 
shillings and nyne pens, and for the offerings eyght 
shillings. 

A note on the word “ waxshot,” a tax towards 
the charge of candles in churches, has appeared in 
“N.& Q.” (3° S. iii. 309). A “mayreport” is 
derived, Cowel says, from “in manu portatum,” 
and was a small tribute, usually of bread, in lieu 
of certain tithes. The expression “runs on” is 
singular, John Middleton, in the above extract, 
Would seem to have had thirteen lambs: one 
tithe lamb was paid, and three carried on to the 
next Easter’s account. W. D. Sweetie. 

Peterborough. 

Mrsratore Paryter or Baru (4* §, iii. 126.) 

- 8. C.’s question is sufficiently vague. When 





Fashion paid her periodical visits to that city 
artists followed in her train. But of the most 
distinguished miniature painters who about the 
period mentioned (1789) practised at Bath, I may 
mention Samuel Collins, Abraham Daniell, Ozias 
Humphrey, Charles Jagger, and Charles Sheriff. 
S. R. 

Kensington. 

Charles Jagger, known as “Jagger of Bath,” 
where he practised, and died in 1827, aged fifty- 
s--en years, may perhaps be the person required 
by T.S.C. Also, Sampson Towgood Roche painted 
at Bath in the earlier part of the present century. 

ZENAS. 


Dovetas Famity (4" §, iii. 146.)—It is not to 
be wondered at that Q. should enquire why the 
Torphichen family should claim to be the repre- 
sentatives of the tirst two earls of Douglas, while 
any of the Hamilton-Douglas family, apparently 
the heirs male, survive. This is not the first time 
“N. & Q.” has been asked this question, nor will 
it be the last, so long as the principal modern 
authority on our noble families continues to 
ignore an important fact in the history of the 
Hamilton-Douglases. The truth is, the first 
Douglas Earl of Angus was an illegitimate son 
of the first Earl of Douglas and Margaret Countess 
of Angus in her own right. This has been well 
established upwards of fifty years. See the late 
Mr. Riddell’s learned and convincing argument 
on the subject in the Scots Magazine for 1814, 
p. 676. The Earl of Angus being illegitimate, 
the second Earl of Douglas having left no legi- 
timate children, and his only sister, the Countess 
of Mar, having been childless, the heirs of line 
and representatives of the two latter and their 
father, the first Earl of Douglas, are the descend- 
ants of his sister Eleonora, by her second hus- 
band, Sir James Sandilands. 

The concluding paragraph of that article in the 
Scots Magazine refers to the very point which has 
puzzled Q.: — 

“The above connection between the Torphichen and 
Douglas families accounts for the circumstance of the 
former quartering the arms of Douglas, which formerly 
puzzled antiquarians not a little.”—Scots Magazine for 
1814, p. 679. 

Would it not be well for works professing to 
give accounts of notable historic families not to 
be so mealy-mouthed, but to make a point of 
omitting no important fact in the history of any 
family whatever, great or humble ? R. 


Sir Bernard Burke is right in his statements. 
The explanation is, that George of Angus was 
born before his mother, Margaret Stewart, sister 
and heiress of Thomas, third Earl of Angus, was 
divorced from her first husband, the Earl of Marr. 

GerorcE Vere Irvine. 
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Bett Inscrrrtion (4 S. iii. 172.) — The mis- 
placement of the letters is quite a common thing. 
Cw is an ordinary abbreviation for churchwarden ; 
HL stands for the Christian and sirname of a 
churchwarden, and — 1B for those of a 


rector, the B being a mistake for R, either on the | 


bell or in the book. prt are the initials of the 

bell-founder, but I do not know of one to whom 

they would apply: There is a similar rhyming 

inscription at Honington in Lincolnshire; after 

the words ““God save His Chvrch,” the founder 

has added, “'T. G. made me, 1673.” J.T. F. 
The College, Hurstpierpoint. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Old Northern Runic Monuments of Scandinavia and 
England, now first collected and deciphered by George 
Stephens, Esq., F.S.A., &c. &c. With many hundreds 
of Facsimiles and Illustrations, partly in Gold, Silver, 
Bronze, and Colours, Runic Alphabets, Introductions, 
Appendices, Word Lists, §c. Part II. (J. R. Smith.) 


In August 1866 we had the pleasure of calling the 
attention of English antiquaries and English librarians 
(for the book ought to find a place in every great public 
and private library) to the first part of Professor Stephens’ 
profound and elaborate work on Runic Monuments. The 
time which has since elapsed has been well employed by 
Professor Stephens, who, although conscious that the sub- 
ject is still far from exhausted, wisely holds that in such 
acase as this “Delays are dangerous. The Best is too 
often the greatest enemy of the Good. So I prefer giving 
at once—however dimmed by my own incompetence— 
what I have been so painfully gathering during many 
long years of toil and sacrifice, rather than to wait 
months manifold in hopes of an imaginary fulness, an 
ideal correctness.” When we tell our readers that this 
second and concluding part of the great work (for it isa 
great work in every sense of the word) contains, first, a 
Foreword of no less than 78 folio pages, in which the 
learned editor gives us his views upon the various ques- 
tions involved in the study of Runic monuments and its 
results, and that this introduction is followed by between 
seven and eight hundred pages descriptive of various 
Runic monuments critically described and in almost 
every instance illustrated by engravings which carry 
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| The Works in Verse and Prose (including hitherto un. 
| published MSS.) of Sir John Davies. For the Firg 
Time collected and edited, with Facsimiles, Memorial 

Introductions, and Notes, by the Rev. Alexander Grosart, 
| (Printed for private Circulation.) 


This new volume of the “Fuller Worthies Library,” 
forms the first of Mr. Grosart’s projected edition of the 
| Works of Sir John Davies, and is devoted to his Poems, 
| Of these the most important by far is “ Nosce Teipsum,” 

which is reprinted by Mr. Grosart from the last edition 

published by Sir John Davies, viz. that of 1622; with 
the various readings of the first and subsequent editions, 
| and with a series of inedited notes by Bishop Hacket, 
which, of no great intrinsic value, are interesting as 
| showing the care with which the bishop had studied this 
noble poem. His “ Orchestra,” “ Hymns of Astrea,” and 
| “ Minor Poems,” including many now published for the 
first time, complete this acceptable volume. 


Debrett's Illustrated Peerage and Titles of Courtesy of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. Under 
the immediate Revision and Correction of the Peers, 
1869. (Dean & Son.) 

Debrett’s Illustrated Baronetage, with the Knightage of the 
United Kingdom of England and Ireland. Under im- 
mediate Personal Revision and Correction, 1869. (Dean 
& Son.) 


Like all other annuals, the books before us improve by 
cultivation. In the latter half of the past, and on the 
commencement of the present century, DeBRetr was the 
recognised authority on all matters connected with our 
great families; and is rapidly regaining the place from 
which it had been temporarily removed, 


Books REcEIveD : — 

The Register and Magazine of Biography. No. Ill. 
March. (Nichols & Sons.) We are glad to see, from 
the increased quantity of pages in the present number, 
that The Register is already attaining the place it deserves 
in the estimation of the public.— Shakespeare illustrated 
by Old Authors, by W. L. Rushton. (Longman.) We 
| have on several occasions borne testimony to the learning 
| and ingenuity of Mr. Rushton’s book. The present issue 
is enriched by a third part, in which “ Shakespeare's Tes- 
tamentary Language” is discussed in a very able and 
interesting manner.— Under the Crown, No. III. March. 
| (Groombridge.) The esprit de corps by which the contri- 

butors are animated is working with such good effect that 
| Under the Crown promises soon to win a place in the front 
rank of the Monthly Magazines, 


on their face evidence of their strict fidelity; an Old- | 


Northern Word-row, and Scandinavian-Runic Word- 
list (the latter being undoubtedly the most complete 
lossary of Runes which has ever been compiled) ; and, 
lastly, some very useful indexes,—it will be seen how 
impossible it is, in the limited space which “N, & Q.” 
affords for such notices, to do more than call attention 
to this remarkable encyclopedia of Runic knowledge. 
The work has been got up in a way which shows that 


the editor was determined to do every justice to the | 


subject — the illustrations in gold, bronze, silver, and 
colours adding greatly to its beauty and interest. We 
trust, therefore, that the learned Professor of the English 


Language and Literature at Copenhagen will find his | 


reward for the time and labour bestowed upon his patriotic 
endeavours to throw light upon some of the most inter- 


esting a remains of his native country, not | 


only in the well-deserved praises of his countrymen, but 
in a ready sale for this valuable contribution towards a 
fitting history of a most interesting branch of our na- 
tional antiquities, 


Lambetn Liprary.— We are very glad to hear that 
Ven. Archdeacon Hale has accepted the Honorary Cura- 
torship of the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth. This 
is good news for literature. In his care we may rely 
upon facility of access, and accommodation for consulta- 
tion. Literary men should feel indebted to the Arch- 
deacon for taking an office which can have no recommen- 
dation, unless it can be found in a desire to render the 
oom an honour to the see and an advantage to men of 
etters. 


Tue Earty Encutsn Text Soctrery will issue during 
1869 for its Original Series: —1. “ Merlin,” Part Iil. 
Edited by H. B. Wheatley, Esq.; with an Essay on Ar 
thurian Localities, by J. S. Stuart Glennie, Esq.—2. “Sit 
David Lyndesay’s Works,” Part IV., containing Satyre 
| of the Three Estaits, Edited by F. Hall, Esq.—3. “Law 
| der’s Minor Poems.” Edited by F. Hall, Esq.—4. “ Eng- 

lish Gilds,” their Statutes and Customs, 1389 A.D. 

idited by Toulmin Smith, Esq.—5. “ The Finding of the 
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Cross,” in Anglo-Saxon; with two Early English Poems 
on the Cross. Edited from MSS. by Richard Morris, 
Esq.—6. “ Langland’s Vision of Piers Plowman,” Part II. 
Text B. Edited from the MSS. by the Rev. W. W. 
Skeat, M.A.—7. “ Merlin,” Part 1V., containing Preface, 
Index, and Glossary. Edited by H. B. Wheatley, Esq. 
In the Society's Extra Series, the publications for 1569 


will probably be :—7. “Chaucer’s Bred and Mylk for | 


Children,” A “Treatise on the Astrolabie.” Edited by 
the Rev. W. W. Skeat.—8. “ Barbour’s Brus,” Part I. 
Edited Se the MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Skeat.—9. “A 
Book of Precedence.” 
with an Essay on early Italian and German Books of 
Courtesy, by W. M. Rosetti, Esq., and E. Oswald, Esq. ; 
and “ Maleore’s Morte D’Arthur,” Part I., or “ Roy's 
Satire against Wolsey,” or one of The Condition of Tudor- 
England Tracts. 

During the next fortnight the Society will issue of its 
Extra Series publications in arrear: —1. For 1867, 
“ Early English Pronunciation,” with especial Reference 
to Shakspere and Chaucer, By A. J. Ellis, F.R.S. Part I. 

For 1868, “ Havelok the Dane.” Re-edited from the 
unique MS. by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A., with the 
sanction and aid of the original editor, Sir Frederic 
Madden.—* Chaucer’s Boethius.” Edited from the two 
best MSS. by R. Morris, Esq.—** Chevelere Assigne.” Re- 
edited from the unique MS. by H. H. Gibbs, Esq. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, ec., of the following Books,to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 


Tromas’s Hanvacox ro tue Pestre Recorps. 
Wanted by Mujor Fishwick, Carr Hill, Rochdale. 


Caaymuen's Brae, 155°, and any other edition. 

Trepare's Testaments. 

Brace by Daye and Seres, 1551. 

Coranvate’s Broce. 4dto, 1550. Or any early Bibles and New Testa- 
ments 


Wanted by Mr. F ‘ancis Fry, Cotham, Bristol. 


Notices ta Correspondents. 


Usrvensat Catatoove or Books ov Ant.—All Additions and Cor- 
rections should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
London, W. 

Nores & Queates of Jan. f, 1865. No. 210. Full price will be given 
Sor clean copies. 

E. H. K. (Kenilworth.) With the assistance of Roquefort's Glos- 
saire, and Meon's edition of Le Roman de la Rose, we think our Corre- 
spondent would find no difficulty. 

Sciewtirrc Queries. Experience convinces us more and more of the 
necessity of drawing a hard and fast line for their exclusion. Hard- 
wicke's Science Gossip is (ge more proper channel for them. 

H. T. (Guildford Street.) The church referred to by Morison, Eccle- 
sia Divo Zzidio dicata, +s St. Giles-in-the- Fields 

Ravewse tare. The editor of The Lounger’ 1s Common- place Book 
was Jeremiah Whitaker Newman, who died July 27,1839. See our ist 
8. ix. 174, 2°38 

Cc. G. (Ladbroke Square.) We shall be glad to consider the evidence 
of centenarianism referrec 

Pons Toaxrrivs. Our Correspondent, who complains of the non-inser- 
tion of his Query, is referred to our number of January 9, p. 34. 

Oxontex: 18, will find several articles on ao motto “ Semper Eadem"* 
in’ N. & Q.” Ist 5. viii. 174, 255, 440; ix. 


Tas Mancractons or Warcnes anv Crocxs.—A most interesting 
and instructive little work, describing briefly, but with great clearness, 


the rise and progres s of waich and clock making, has just been pub- | 


lished by Ma. J. . Benson, 25, Old I Street: 99, Westbourne 
Grove; and the ae City Factory, 58 and 60, Ludgate Hill. The 
book, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full description of the vari- 
ous kinds of watches and clocks, with their prices; and no one should 
make a purchase without visiting the above establishments or consult- 
ing this truly valuable work. By its aid persons residing in any part of 
United Kingdom, India, or the Colonies, are enabled to select for 
themselves the watch best adapted for their use, and have it sent to them 
with pertet safety. a. Bexson, who holds "the appointment to the 
Prince of Wales, cont this pamphlet to any address on receipt of two 
postage stamps, and we cannot two strongly recommend it to the notice 
ofthe i fotendiog purchaser. 


Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., | 
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Basaxrast.—A Svccessect Expentmusnt.—The Civil Service Gazette 
has the following interesting remarks :—“ There are very few simple 
articles of food which can boast so many valuable and important 
dietary properties as cocoa. While acting on the nerves asa gentle 
stimulant, it provides the body with some of the purest elements of 
nutrition, and at the same time corrects and invigorates the action of 
the digestive organs. These beneficial effects — in a great mea- 
sure upon the manner of its preparation, but of late years such close 
attention has heen given to the growth and treatment of cocoa, that 
there is no difficulty in ccoding fe with every useful > fully de- 
veloped. The singular success which Mr. Epps attained by his homeo- 
pathic preparation of cocoa has never been surpassed by any —- 
| mentalist. Farand wide the reputation of Epps's Cocoa has spread b 
| the simple force of its own extraordinary merits. Medical men of all 

shades of opinion have agreed in recommending it as the safest and 

most beneficial article of diet for persons of weak constitutions. This 
| superiority of a particular mode of preparation over all others is a re- 
markable proof of the great pesuite ¢ © be obtained from littlecauses. 
| By a thorough knowledge of the —4-' laws which govern the opera- 
| tions of digestion and nutrition, and bya ~~ apomestion of of the 

fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps rovid our 
breakfast tables with 0 Setteately flavoured beverage which me save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills. tis by the judicious use of » arti- 
cles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle mala- 
| dies = wens around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
| pone y escape many a fatal shaft by Roopa ¢ ourselves well 

tified w with | ous blood and a properly nouruhed 


“ Norges & Quearas” is registered for transmission abroad. 





{OR SALE. — Authentic AUTOGRAPHS of 
H.R.H. the late PRINCE CONSORT, H.R.H. the DUKE OF 
CAMBRIDGE, and the late Lord Palmerston. ~Address, W. E. F., 
care of MK. R( SBERTS, Bookseller, Arabella Row, Pimlico, 8.W. 


NEW BOOKS. 





This day, 2 Vols. crown 8vo, 2is. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: 


THE LAND OF THE ORANG-UTAN AND THE BIRD 
OF PARADISE. 
By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, 
With 9 Maps and 50 Illustrations. 


THE REV. THOMAS BINNEY’S SERMONS 


| preached in the KING'S WEIGH HOUSE CHAPEL, 1829—1969. 


8vo, 10s. 6d 
A GERMAN TRANSLATION of “ ALICE’S 
ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND.” By LEWIS CARROLL. 
} With Illustrations by Terniat. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


M. GUIZOT’S GREAT CHRISTIANS OF 
FRANCE, 8ST. LOUIS AND CALVIN. Illustrated. Crown &vo, 
a extra, 4s. f gilt edaes, 4s. 6d. Being Vol. V. of “THE SUN- 

AY LIBRARY 

THE GREEK SCEPTICS, from PYRRHO 
to SEXTUS. The Hare Prize Essay for 188. By NORMAN 
MACCOLL, Downing College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. By the 


REV. HUGH MACMILLAN. Third Edition, crown 8vo, és. 
(This day. 





MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


CLARENDON PRESS SERIES, 
NEW VOLUMES. 
| BACON’S ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING. 
Edited with Preface and Notes by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A 
Extra feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

AHISTORICAL GRAMMAR of the FRENCH 
TONGUE. By A. BRACHET. Translated by G. W. KITCHIN, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 

SELECT PLAYS of SHAKESPEARE— 
RICHARD II. | with Notes and Introduction by W. G. 
ee a A. and W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A.» Extra feap. 

A FIRST READING BOOK. Illustrated. B 
MARIE EICHENS of Berlin. Edited by ANNE CLOUGH. 
Extra feap. 8vo, 4d. 


Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and — 9 by 
MACMILLAN & CO., London, Publishers to the U versity. 
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Dean Hook's Church Dictionary. 


Now ready, 10th Edition, | Volume, dvo, 16s. 


A CHURCH DICTIONARY: a Manual 
Reference for CLERGYMEN at STUDENTS. By WALTER 
FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D, of Colchester, and Author of the 

“ Lives of the Archbishops of C: antorbury,” &e. 

This Work is intended to explain in a ae style the more im- 
eet Doctrines of the Church and the fundamental verities of our 

ligion. 

* A book which ought to be found on the shelves of every clergyman, 
being an invaluable manual of information on every subject pertaining 
to Ecclesiology, whether in its historical, theological, or practical and 
legal departments." — Morning Chronic 

JOHN MURRAY, Atbemaste Street. 


In small crown 8vo, neat cloth binding, price 3s. 6d. 


HE FOLK-SPEECH OF CUMBERLAND and 

Pistzinte Adjacent ; being Stories and Rhymes in the Dialects of 
the West Border Counties. By A.C. GIBSON, Author of “ Joe and 
the Geologist.” 


London: J. R. SMITH. GEO. COWARD. 


Carlisle : 





TOTES AND QUE RIES S for Sate.—T hird Series 
i strongly and elegantly half-bound, seal, cloth sides, with Index.’ 
X. X., 6, Grafton Terrace, Haverstock Hill. 


Second Portion of Be Valuable and Extensive Library of the REV- 
THUS. CORSER, M.A., F.8.A., of Stand Rectory, near Manchester. 


ESSRS. SOTHE BY, WILKINSON & HODGE, 
Auctioneers of L’ iterary Property and Works illustrative of the 
ine Arts, wil lLSELL by AUCTION * their House. No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand. W.C., on W arch 17. and three foliow- 
ing days, at | o ‘clock precisely. "the | SECOND PURTION of the Valu- 
able and Extensive LIBRARY formed by the KEV. THOMAS 
CORSER. M.A., F.S.A., of Stand Rectory, near Manchester; com- 
ising Kare English Poetry and Prose—Black-Letter Chronicies— 
Romances = Chivalry—Specimens of Early Printers, including The 
ke named The Royall, by Wynkyn de Worde; Dives and Pauper, 
a Carmeliani Carme n vellum, by Pynson, ‘ke. —important un- 
published Manuscripts —an ‘cxseneive Series of Books of Emblems— 
— 7% Angling, king, and other Kural Sports—Heraldic and 
ical Publications Henauit’ eC hronological Abridgment of 
the Hist = of France, inlaid in? vois. atlas folio,and richly illustrated 
oe upwards of 2.000 Rare Portraits and valuable Engravings— Works 
in Standard Literature, &c. 
On view two days previous ; Catalogues forwarded on receipt of six 
stamps. 





TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF THE 
PRINTERS’ PENSION SOCIETY. 
Election, Monday next, March 8, 1869. 

The favour of your Votes and Interest is earnestly solicited on 
behalf of 


ELIZABETH ROSE, aged 62, 
Widow of FREDERICK ROSE, Compositor and Reader. 
The case is strongly recomm: nded by 


SF. WERT ERS. ay jpeautt House, Strand. 
* DICKE Es i the Year Round. 
M H ARRISON A ie< wont, ESQ. 
ILLLAM KAYE. 
AM FRANCIS AINSW IRTH, ESqQ., F.B.G.S 
. F. STEGGALL, Consett Vicarage, Gateshead, Durham. 
SDMUND a 51, Nelson Square, S.E. 
* will be thankfully received by 
Notes and Se Office, Wellington Street, 
Strand 


nie 
h. W. G. sMITi 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS. GABRIEL. 
(ESTABLISHED 1815.) 

NEW PAMPHLET, Price 3d. 

Free by Post Four Stamps. 

“ Messrs. Gabriel are partic ularly successful in their system of Arti- 


ficial Teeth, which they fix firmly in the mouth by means of an Elastic 
Gam without springs, painlessly, and without any operation.” — Herald. 
“ Invaluable to clergymen, public orators, and invalids.” 
urt Journal. 

Tooth from 5s.; Set from 4 to 20 guineas. 
London : 56, Harley Street, W. 
London : 64, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

Liverpool ; 134, Duke Street. 

Brighton : 38, North Street. 

ATTENDANCE DAILY. 


Charges: 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


of | 
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| PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 


| MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 58 . and 6. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Ioner Fisp, 1s. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hard-made Outsides, 8. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thick quality, 
TINTED LINED NOTE, La Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for ts. 
Coes OURED STAMPING y ae reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
6d. ver 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s, 
| a, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. Business 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER. plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post 
free. (Esrapuisarp 1841.) 


Just published, price one shilling, the 110th Thousand of the 


\ ORISONIANA,; or, Family Adviser of the 
i British College of Health. By JAMES MORISON, the Hygeist, 
Comprising Origin of Life and true Cause of Diseases explained, 
forming a complete manual for individuals and families for everything 
that regards p:eserving them iv health and curing their 

whole tried and proved by the members of the British College of Health 
during the last forty-five years. 

May be had at the British College of Health, Euston Road, London, 
and _/ all the Hygeian Agents for the sale of Morison’s Vegetable 
Universal Medicines throuzhout the world. No vaccination, no bleed- 
ing, no poisons. Remember that the blood is the life, and that vaccine 
lymph is nothing but putridity leading to disease and death. 

Morison's Pills, Powders, and Ointment, are sold by the Hygeian 
sous and all Medicine Vendors. 


EMS.—A PRICED CATALOGUE of GOLD 

J RINGS, _" with Antique and Modern Gems, some from the 

Poniatowski Collection, sent post-free by W. LINCOLN, Jun., 4632, 
New Uxtord Street, London. 


MEDALS AWARDED—LONDON 1862; 
PARIS 1867. 


HE A B C DESPATCH BOX, invented and 
patented by JENNER and KNEWSTUB, is “ admirable from its 
methodical arrangement and ready access to its contents.""— Post. 
“ This really valuable contrivance.” — Punch. 
“ Every part of the A B C Despatch Box has its own —. 
A thenceum. 


THREE PRIZE 


“ Entitles the inventors to the gratitude felt whe keep their papers 
in order, whatever these may be.""— Times, Feb 


Price 10s. 6d. and sana 


rt ag ond. = EWST'B, Inventors of the FELGIN WRITING 
SE, 33, ST. JAMES'S STREET, and 66, JERMYN STREET. 


A GREAT LUXURY TO ALL READING PERSONS. 
HE PATENT READING-EASEL for sapport- 


ing the Book may be applied to any Chair, Bed, or Sofa, and can be 
uae with the body in any ition: a simvle mechanical movement 
nabling the position of the Book to be varied with perfect ease. Price 
Sie. each and 20s.each. Carriage free to any Railway Station. Draw- 
ing and d« scription upon application. 


E. P. NORTH, 6, Exeter Row, Birmingham. 


Wy INCUR THE RISKS OF LIMITED 


LIABILITY, by taking shares in Civil Service or Co-operative 
Shores. when you can save 10 per cent. by purchasing of the EAST 
INDIA TEA COMPANY, and can have the goods delivered at your 
own door. ‘eas from is. 3¢. per Ib. upwards. Price liste post free on 
application at the Company's Warehouses, 9,Great St. Helen's church- 
yard, Bishopszate. 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. _ 
PARIS AND HAVRE EXHIBITION GOLD MEDALS.— 
AUTION. None genuine without Baron Liebig, the inventor's sig- 
nature being on every jar, sccompanied by full printed Lanse 
About 70 Pints of excellent beef-tea for i\s., the present 





| price rer pound. Finest, most convenient and by = — oe 
meat-fis vouring ingredient fur soups, mad: 
all Italian Warehousemen, Chemists, Guocsmn, shy ‘Chandlers 
Provision Dealers. 











